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The Fifty-first Congress passed out of existence at 
noou on great occasion 
arises to call the new Congress to meet in extraordinary 
session, there will be no more law-making at Washington 
until next winter. In reviewing the work of this Con- 
gress, it is more agreeable to recall what it has done of 
real value and advantage to the country than to find 
fault with its mistakes. The latter carry their own 
The enormous and extravagant appropria- 
tions, in excess of anything before known, the errors in 
economic legislation and all the faults of which so much 
account is made by the political press, cannot be mended 
by scolding but must correct themselves as such things 
do under our system; while real satisfaction may be 
found in such legislation as the new immigration act, 
the international copyright jlaw, the provision for pay- 
ment of the long delayed French spoliation claims, the 
anti-lottery law, the reduction of persion agents’ fees, 
and a good many other measures in which neither poli- 
tics nor jobbery had a place. Making allowance for the 
disadvantages under which this Congress performed its 
work, occasioned by the preponderance of political 
measures, it may be said to have accomplished much that 
was creditable. 


Wednesday, and unless some 
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As there was no local or sectional epidemic disease 
during the year 1890, that year offers a favorable op- 


T-+t——tte fas namneriann af the daath rates in our large 
cities These statistics, which are now published for 
the past year, give a very gratifying showing for Boston. 
New Orleans holds a bad prominence among the cities, 
leading with a death rate of 29.9 in the thousand, while 
New York follows with 26.5. Boston stands eighth, with 
| a rate of only 22.7 deaths to each thousand inhabitants. 
| In view of the greater prevalence of pulmonary diseases 
in this section, this speaks well for the efficacy of our 
general sanitary precautions. It is impossible to avoid 
the suspicion that the very low death rates reported by 
Chicago and St. Louis may be due to an exaggeration of 
the number of inhabitants in those rather boastful cities. 





There was a notion, very popular a year ago, that the 
climate of New England was changing, or had even ad- 
vanced a long way toward a change, from the snow and 
ice of the traditional winter to the condition known as 
“open,” if not almost sub-tropical. This idea has been 
very rudely dispelled by an experience which sets at 
naught the account of the two mild winters just past and 
reinstates the inclement season in full authority. It may 
be noted in this relation that the latest judgment of 
science inclines to the opinion that we are moving to- 
ward another giacial period, not away from the last one. 





Under the act provicing for the return to the several 
states of the amount paid by each as a ‘‘direct tax” 
levied by Congress in 1861, Massachusetts will secure 
$700,894.14 in cash as soon as the Legislature votes 
| to accept this in full satisfaction of all claims against 
| the United States on account of the levy and collection 


|}can by any any stretch of imagination be thought to 
exist, this condition could be easily met. But, for the 
same reason, a resolution more in accordance with 
Massachusetts ideas would be one setting forth that the 
people of this state are not yet reduced to the condition 
of applicants for gratuity from the federal treasury, 
nor is the state government ready tocollect claims which 
are altogether fictitious. 


The international copyright bill had hetter fortune 
than was feared in the last hours of the expiring Con- 
gress, was passed to enactment and was promptly signed by 
the President, who used for that purpose a quill made 
from the feather of an American eagle provided by the 
Copyright League. This law has been diverted in some 
degree from its original purpose by amendments at- 
| tached to satisfy the peculiar views of some members of 
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[iall, 30 West _ Congress, but the principle which it establishes is secure. 


| This principle is the recognition of the right of property 
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in literary production, as it is now recognized in other 
things. There are sundry conditions prescribed for the 
acquirement of this right, and it is not impossible—in- 
deed, it is highly probable—that experience will show the 
advisability of modifying these conditions. But the 
direct operation of the law will be to increase the value 
of literary work, while indirectly it teaches a plain 
lesson of morality. 


The triumph of sentiment over commercial enterprise 
in the case of the old Park Street Church is very gratify- 
ing. Had the proprietors approved the very attractive 
plan for remodelling the basement of that venerable 
structure and letting it for business uses, the change 
would have been regretted by many thousands who have 
come to feel a sort of reverent regard for the building as 
one of the ecclesiastical monuments of Boston. Our 
jandmarks are disappearing only too fast. The Olid 
South was saved by a strenuous effort. Happily, none is 
needed for the preservation of the old Park Street in its 
entirety. 


A correspondent, writing to Mr. Frank B. Webster’s 
admirable magazine, the Ornithologist and Odlogist, 
makes some very pointed suggestions as to the extension 
of our game laws; among others, the inclusion of quail, 
grouse and woodcock, and crows, hawks and owls, in the 
category of ‘‘insectivorous birds” over which our laws 
extend protection. The game birds mentioned are, of 
course, Insectivorous, but it can readily be imagined that 
such a classification would meet with substantial 
objection from our sportsmen. As for the predatory 
birds named, it is stated by this correspondent that the 
American Museum in New York is moving to secure their 
protection by the laws of that state, and he asks, ‘‘Are 
they not of benefit in keeping down the noxious vermin 
which devastate our fields?” 


Although Anna Dickinson has lived apart from public 
view for some years past, the memory of her brilliant 
career is yet so fresh in Mind as to cause very widespread 
regret at the report of the failure cf her mental powers 
and her retirement to an asylum. There has been no pro- 
fessional lecturer of her sex who has attained quite the 
eminence gained by Miss Dickinson. She was, indeed, 
not simply a lecturer, but rather an orator, possessing a 
power which in the world’s history has seldom been 
given toa woman. In this respect she was phenomenal. 
It is to be hoped that the assurance given by her sister, 
that Miss Dickinson is suffering only from a form of 
insomnia which will yield to treatment, may be realized. 


A curious sequence of the election of Mr. Brice as 
United States Senator from Ohio is,the determination of 
the Superior Court of that state that he must pay about 
$1,000,000 for the seat. This very large sum is the 
;amount which Mr. Brice owes the state of Ohio for back 
| taxes if he has really been a resident of that state for the 
‘length of time necessary to qualify him for election as 

Senator. Mr. Brice has been taxed as a resident of the 
state of New York; but now that he claims the privileges 
of a resident of Ohio, he is asked to pay the price.  Al- 





NEw ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. Mass. Institute of the tax thirty years ago. As no such claim exists, or} though Mr. Brice is a very rich man, he may well hesitate 


| to accept such a costly honor. 


The turn which matters have taken in connection with 
the Fayerweather will is likely to give that namea place on 
ihe list of the largest benefactors of educational and charit- 
| able institutions that this country has known. Mr. Fayer- 
weather disposed of about $2,200,000 in this way by his 
| will, and the agreement of the executors and residuary 
legatees to relinquish their claims in favor of the same 
objects will add to this at least $2,000,000. Of other 
men of great wealth whose gifts exceed those of Mr. 
| Fayerweather, there are Stephen Girard, who left his 
| entire estate in this manner; Johns Hopkins, who devot- 
ied $8,000,000 to the foundation of the hospital and the 
| university at Baltimore bearing his name; and George 
| Peabody, whose public gifts before his death amounted 
,to more than $7,000,000. In no other instance than that 
‘of Mr. Fayerweather has there been an approach to 
these magnificent figures. 
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ABANDONED FARMS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The latest report issued from the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor relates to the subject of 
abandoned farms, on which there has been of late much 
speculative discussion. Mr. Wadlin, in this report, does 
not undertake to continue this discussion or to indicate 
in any definite form the conclusion which he thinks it 
must reach, but simply to set forth in available shape 
the statistical facts on which alone intelligent opinion 
can be based. He does not attempt, as he says in the 
introduction to his report, to show conclusively the 
causes of the abangonment of farms, or to suggest a 
remedy for such agricultural depression as may- be found 
to exist; but only to show to what extent agricultural 
land has been abandoned, and what effect this has had 
upon agriculture as an incustry and on the general 
industrial prosperity of the Commonwealth. The value 
of this inquiry will be readily seen. 

In gathering these statistics, those farms only have 
been held to be “abandoned” which were formerly 
cultivated but are now deserted, and the buildings, if 
any, unoccupied and permitted to fall into decay. No 
account is made of farms whose owners have removed 
after leasing them to other occupants who live upon 
them, or which have been diverted from the production 
of general agricultural crops to hay or dairy uses or have 
become woodland. On this basis, the information 
collected has a definite significance. 

The aggregates in these tables first attract attention, 
showing 1461 abandoned farms in the state, with an 
aggregate acreage of 126.509, and an assessed valuation 
of $1,076,328. The total amount of farm land in the 
state, as shown by the census of 1885, is 3,661,833 acres; 
by which it appears that the rate of abandonment is 
about three and one-half acres in every 100 acres. In 
value, of course, the percentage is far less, the rate being 
1.15 per cent; or, leaving out the value of the buildings 
and considering only the value of the land, the rate of 
abandonment is only 87 cents on every $1000f such 
value. 

This matter of geveral averages, however, 18 decep- 
tive toacertain extent, in that it fails to indicate the 
changes which have taken place in specified districts. 
Thus, in Hampshire county, nearly 7 per cent of the en- 
tire farm land is abandoned, amounting to 2.28 per cent. 
of the assessed valuation of all such lands in that county. 
This, of course, is the extreme instance, no other county 
showing such a ratio of abandonment, although Worces- 
ter county reports over 29,000 acres of abandoned farm 
land, and Berkshire reports more than 27,000. 

It further appears, as a partial offset to this showing, 
that, while the number of farms in the State is decreas- 
ing, the size of farms is graduaily increasing; and also 
that the acreage of cultivated land has increased, as has 
the value of agricultural property and the value of agri- 
cultural products. From this it is seen that the abandon- 
ment of farms in Massachusetts is, as to speak, a local 
incident, and that the loss by this change in certain local- 
ities is more than made up by the increase in others. 
Even in respect to population, the towns reporting aban- 
doned farms in many cases show a gain; and in this re- 
lation it is interesting to note the effect of the establish- 
ment of manufacturing industries in maintaining the bal- 
ance of production. 

Mr. Wadlin points out some of the controlling in- 
fluences. ‘‘It will be observed,” he says, ‘‘that iv several 
cases a decrease in the acreage of cultivated land is ac- 
companied by an increase in the value of agricultural 
products and property. This, of course, shows a higher 
cultivation of land remaining under tillage than was for- 
merly the case. That is to say, the farmers, in many 
cases, are tilling a proportionately less amount of land, 
but are improving their methods of cultivation, so tha; 
there is an increase in property values and in the value of 
the annual product, notwithstanding a net decrease in 
cultivated acreage. The large percentages of increase in 
property and products in the county of Barnstable 
are due almost entirely to the development of the cultiva- 
tion of the cranberry, which in recent years has assumed 
large proportions. In Suffolk county the large percent- 
ages of increase are due, partly to the annexation of 
suburban districts to the city of Boston from other 
counties, and partly to the development of truck farming 
for the supply of the city market.” 

All these facts, however, point unmistakably to the 
decline of farming in this state, according to the broader 
and old-fashioned siznificance of that term, and to the 
concentration of agriculture upon specialties. It is the 
cranberry bogs, the market gardens and the dairy farms 
which cause the increase in annual value of agricultural 
products; and it is the factory town and the city, toward 
which population steadily tends, that attract the sons of the 
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‘farmers of the past generation, leaving their abandoned a — —— esq’ es ook ak committees g, 

; polu or the purpose of fin what the ¢ 
acres behind them. Mr. Wadlin recognizes ~~ but is doing. As & consequence, work had not proceeded? is 
cautious In his statement of its inflaeuce. ‘lt must be | far when the locked out Post men and other composite” 
remembered,” he writes, ‘that the abandonment of farm- | found out what was going on in the Traveller office ~ 


ing land does not always imply either the abandonment or | employés were thereupon notified that if this thing 


. Was 

» decline _ | allowed to continue the Traveller office would be ‘“Tattes 
the decline of agriculture. On the contrary, notwith by the allied printing trad of Boston. The ma _ 
|standing this decline in some sections, an increase in | ,F the Traveller were thereupon notified that — 


| other sections appears. The increase is generally greatest | Morgan must take his work elsewhere, or that they should 
| . - - 4 
| in the vicinity of the large towns. These towns afford a | strike. As the Traveller wished to have no tight with th. 


: . . Typographical Union, Manager Morgan had to find ap. 
ready market for perishable products, and this fact has | nee printing office from which the paper could ma 
led to a gradual change in the agriculture of the state, | iseued. None of the other newspaper offices would A 


which, developing along the lines of least resistance, | commodate him and the paper was printed in a job office 
has found its greatest profits in the products of the} Of course, the inconvenience was only temporary; t 


u 
market garden and the dairy. Of this sort of agriculture 
there is considerable within the territorial limits of the 
cities themselves. The farmer near the large towns has 
frequently an advantage over those in remote places, in 
his ability to sell his crops directly without the interven- 
tion of the middleman. There are economic reasons, 
therefore, growing out of the changed conditions of 


not yet abandoned agriculture into the proximity of 
cities.” 

After all comparisons and averages are made, how- 
ever, the main fact remains and thrusts itself upon our 


consideration ; and this is that 126,000 acres of land, once | 


in productive farms, situated mainly in the most beauti- 
ful part of the state, are now abandoned. It is held atan 
value of less than ten dollars per acre. Can it ever be 
reclaimed? There can be no doubt that if this could be 
| done it would be of great public benefit. Mr. Wadlin 
}says:—‘The states of New Hampshire and Vermont 
| have undertaken to colonize their abandoned land, which 
is more extensive than exists in Massachusetts, and have 
invited immigratiou especially to that end. Whether or 
not such a plan could be permanently successful here is 
problematical. I: is, of course, doubtful if immigrants 
who are led to take up this land can withstand the in- 
ducements constantly tending to draw them away to the 
larger towns. To prefer the country to the city requires 
a certain point of view which experience has everywhere 
shown is not likely to be taken by those who would be 
must benefited by the change. To reclaim the abandoned 
land requires not only the choice of the country life, but 
involves hard labor and self-denial which prefers possi- 
ble permanent future advantage to present temporary 
gain.” 
The one way in which these considerations can have 


their natural influence is by the‘encouragment of the lik- 
ine few weeetey EC ASB Tecreauonu. men to whom the 


laborious life of the farmer Wwouid be possible cannot be 








are beginning to crowd each other; but they may be at- 
tracted to the country. And as theabandoned farms of 
our hill country are occupied by villas and summer resi- 
dences of well-to-do city men, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that others of the industrial class will follow for 
the same reason that the farmers now seek the neighbor- 
hood of towns. FREDERICK E. Goopricn. 


A GOOD OLD CUSTOM OVERTHROWN. 


There has a'ways existed among the daily newspaper 
press of Boston a custom of mutual assistance in case of 
emergency. This has not applied to the collection of 
news, in which there is a sharp rivalry, nor to securing 
business either in advertising or the selling of papers; 
while in the ‘‘give and take” of editorial controversy our 
journals have not lacked bitterness and hot invective. 
But when any newspaper establishment has found itself 
in difficulty through fire or flood, the disabling of its 
machinery or other temporary inconvenience, its most 
strenuous rival has usually been the first to offer its equip- 
ment for the use of its crippled competitor, and the 
resources of every other office in town have been placed 
at its disposal. 

This custom has excited the admiration as it has the 
surprise of persons outside the business, who could 
hardly understand how an establishment which in the 
morning printed Democratic and ‘free rum” arguments 
could be lent in the afternoon to the dissemination of 
Republican ideas and the demonstration of the principles 
of absolute prohibition. There is no doubt that it taught 
a lesson of tolerance and neighborly helpfulness which 
| had a decided influence for good morals. 

For this reason—that it was a good example to all of 
us—it is to be regretted that the custom has been broken. 
It is only fair to say that this breach seems to have come 
through no wish of the newspaper publishers, but 
through compulsion by another organization. 


discharged, with no notice at all and in a very abrupt 
way, its entire force of compositors, and thereby incurred 
the hostility of the Typographical Union, of which the 
discharged men are members. A week ago, the Post 
removed to @ ew building, and was obliged to have its 
printing doue elsewhere during the two days required to 
set up its presses in the new place. The Traveller, fol- 
lowing the good old custom, opened its office to its 
neighbor. The rest of the story is told by the Herald: 

In times of trouble it is the custom of the Typographi- 





modern life, which have operated to draw some who have | 


deported against their will from the cities where they | 


It happened in this way: The Boston Post recently ; 


| presses were set up and running the next day; but the 
overthrow of a custom which had become an honorap), 
tradition among the newspapers of Boston—and its over. 
throw at the threats of a few of the employés os 
these newspapers—is an incident which may be jp. 
structive as tothe power of trade unions but which 
indeed regrettable. 


is 








TENEMENT-HOUSE WORKSHOPS. 

The story of misery which Governor Russel) ha 
brought out by his investigation, through the Distric 
Police, of the methods of manufacturers of clothing } 
ithe ‘‘sweating process” here and in New York, is oy 
‘that may well cause a shudder. It lifts the roof off froy 
}abodes of squalor and filth whose very existence ha 
been unknown except to agents of our charitable ass 

| tions, or, if known, has been regarded as something 
|a nightmare of unreality. 

‘‘Sweating,” indeed, is no new thing. The existenn 
/in London of the practice—by which is meant the manu- 
facture of clothing in tenement houses or ill-conditioneg 
and crowded shops—has been made the subject of pubi 
exposure, remonstrance and efforts for refor.nation 
which, however, have hardly reached beyond the edges 
of the evil. In New York, where there is a clas; of 
population not unlike that of a similar grade in London 
and, indeed, recruited from the same nationalities, the 
practice has been known as having secured a foothold 
It has been little more than suspected in Boston, the 
factory laws of Massachusetts being supposed to prevent 
its domestication here. 

The reports of our officers, on which Governor Russe} 
bases the message which he sent to the Legislature o 
| Tuesday, however, show that the ‘‘sweating system” has 
|aome to Dvovvu; SU, WHI lus dor clupuicut io loos yene;ra 
| and perhaps less offensive than in New York, that sharp 
| measures are necessary to rid the community of its pres. 
ence. The investigation by the District Police included 
New York, for the reason that it has been understood 
| that clothing for Boston dealers was made by this process 
}in that city. Here is one of the scenes upon which the 
officers came : 


Cla 


if 





On Elizabeth street, in a tenement workshop about 10 
by 12, some nine men and three women were employed 
making sack coats for a Boston firm. The condition of 
this room was not clean, here and there were piles of 
dirt, the floor had the appearance of not having been 
scrubbed for a great length of time. In an adjoining 
room, which was very small, was a cookstove, and the 
odor arising from what was being cooked penetrated the 
workroom in every part. A very small room was used 
for pressing, scarcely large enough to allow but one 
person to work. The ventilation was bad, and scarcely 
any light could be obtained. Entering through the base- 
ment a bad smell could be perceived, which was discerni- 
ble throughout the building, which contained three 
stories. Filth and dirt were apparent upon the stairs. 
The passageways were dark, garbage and dirt met the 
}eye in every direction. In some of the houses, from 
basement to attic, could be found filth and uncleanliness. 

This appears to be no exception to the general char- 
acter of these tenement-house workshops in New York. 
The report of the officers sums up their experience in this 
way: 

A majority of the places visited had their entrances 
through long, dark, narrow entries and _ stairways, 
matches had to be ignited in order to find where the 
stairs were situated. In many of the rooms were cooking 
stoves, in some, one or two beds, no appearness of neat- 
ness, and odors of a repulsive character were discernible. 
Plates of food, vegetable matter, chamber utensils, 
covered and uncovered, were seen in the same rooms 
where garments were being manufactured. Meals were 
being prepared, and the smell of garlic added to the viler 
odor of the close, ill-ventilated rooms. Piles of ashes lay 
alongside of overflowing coal hods and boxes. Dust 
;covered the sewing machines, and such things upon 
| which it could find a resting place. Beds rumpled and 
| tossed, not made up, showing the unclean linen, met the 
} eye in several of the visited workrooms. Half-made up 
| garments were piled upon beds and in corners upon the 
floor. Bundles of cloth, cut and jready to be made into 

| suits, were here and there. 
The pipe was a great comfort to the workmen, avd 
‘the air was tainted with the feffluvia arising from the 
bodies, which, from the appearance of some whose 0- 
|coveredjskin could be seen, had not touched water for 
/some time. Cot beds were standing against the partition 
/upon several floors ofa place visited, which had bee! 
taken from the room to give space to at least three work 
men, while therej still remained a large bed, and ip 00¢ 
/Troom a child’s crib, together with the bed, where there 
| were some seven or eight employed. j 

In some places the ceiling was low, the room badly 
lighted and no attempt made to obtain fresh air, the 
people breathing their own breath over and over agi2 
Household furniture and clothing mixed indiscriminate): 
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aod in many instances had the appearance of a rubbish 
sorenouse- In some entryways, as well as yards, 
through which passage had to be made, were barrels, 
poxes and coal hods overflowing with ashes. Garbage 
and swill was noticed piled in one corner of an entryway. 
In some instances entrance to workshops was effected 
through damp, gloomy, bad-smelling hallways. Cook- 
stoves stood in the workrooms of some places, and the 
,oor around them was covered with wet ashes, dust from 
coal. crambs of food and great blotches of grease here 
and there. The cook stove in two instances was found 
to be for a double purpose, that of cooking and heating 
the irons for pressing garments. 

Dilapidated furniture, beds resting on boxes, piles of 
rags, chamber utensils exposed to view, unmade beds, 
dirty and soiled linen; small children whose appearance 
was unke.npt and unwashed; soot and grease, unclean 
windows, cloth and clothiug piled on the door so that to 
get into the room piles of clothing had to be stepped | 
over, and in order to move around the room the same | 
course to be parsued. This was the case in several | 
instances. Insome places, in order that there might be | 
more room made for workmen, bedding was piled in | 
entryways and hung on fire escapes, and the bed used to | 
sit upon. For sixteen hours a day women and men are | 
engaged in making garments in such places and under | 
the conditionsas herein enumerated. | 

Nothing quite so bad as this was found in or about 
Boston; but what was found was bad enough. At the | 
North End, where the Continental races congregate, the | 
officers report the situatien as follows: 

Some of the rooms where work on garments was being 
jone well ill-ventilated, poor light, close and bad swmell- 
g. In two or three instances the rooms were not more 
than 10x10, the people cooking and sleeping in the same 
som. Ashes around the stoves, particles of unprepared 
yeats, utensils of various kinds, here and there, were 
noticed in several cases. In two places visited work was 
wing done in the attic, whose slanting roof made dis- 
comfort, poor lightand bad ventilation. The odor of the 
room was rather obnoxious. The inmates cooked and 
slept in the same room. Another place visited was in 
the basement, the entrance to which was through a 
narrow alleyway, into the back yard, then through the 
back door into the basement kitchen. In another room 
leading fromthe kitchen (which is very dirty) was a 
stove used for heating pressing irons; a bed, tables, 
sewing machine, chairs and loose bedding encumbered 
the room. Half made-up garments lay upon and around 
thesewing machine. A woman with a small child in 
arms sat upon the bed. The general condition of the 
room was unclean. Russian Jews were the occupants. 
Another place visited was in the rear of some wooden 
buildings. The inmates were Portuguese. The room 
was small, and contained a bed, stove, bureau and two 
chairs. Two women and a small child were the occu- 
pacts. Knee pants were being finished. The inmates 
cooked and slept in the same room, which was very close 
and badly ventilated. The entrance to this place was 
Qarrow aud yery Uarh. 

It is noticeable that the persons who can endure this 

existence are of those races whose assimilation with ours 
and whose adaptation to the conditions of our civilization 
are most unlikely. Russian Jews predominate. In Bos- 
ton, it is reported that Portuguese are largely occupied as 
“sweaters.” It may be impossible to prevent the immi- 
gration of people of this class, although it is against such 
that the new legislation has been proposed, but it is com- 
pletely within the province and the power of our local 
authorities, state and municipal, to abolish a manner of 
occupation so hostile to the health and morals of the 
community. 

The credit of urging this matter upon the notice of the 
government is due to the Clothing Operatives’ Union, which 
has moved vigorously and effectively inthe matter. And, 
while the purpose of this Union is primarily the preven- 
tion of competition by cheap labor, the broader consid- 
eration of the public health, set forth by Governor 
Russell in his message, gives to the movement full justi- 
fication. 


| 
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REPUBLICANISM IN EUROPE. 

The successful passage from monarchical to republican 
government by France marked an epoch in the enlighten- 
ed advancement of the century. Notwithstanding the 
efforts of its opponents, who loudly prophesied its down- 
fall and sought to raliy adherents by disparaging the 
politics of a party which placed a republican administra- 
tion as successor to the Empire, it has nevertheless made 
its way steadily onward, acquiring strength and unity 
with each succeeding year. 

It may be said that perhaps the greatest danger which 
threatened the existence of the French Republic was re- 
moved by the sudden death in Africa of the Prince Im- 
perial. Whatever the errors of the Napoleonic system of 
government may bave been, France still held to the Bona- 
partes with a loyalty which eyen the capitulation at 
Sedan could not wholly obliterate. Napoleon III., exile 
at Chislehurst, held through the magic of his name a large 
band of faithful adherents. At his death, they transferred 
their allegiance to his son, his natural successor, whose 
popularity, combined with the activity of his party, un- 
doubtedly would have proved a dangerous obstruction to 
the Republic. At his death the Napoleonic star waned. 
Pion-Plon, who then avowed himself the head of the 

family, was without following. Bonapartism having 
thus lost its strongest representatives, their party became 
divided, and this division has acted in favor of the 
established power. 

The successful administration of the government of 
the people in France has emboldened republican parties 
in other monarchies to strive for new concessions. Ger- 








' we find them restless under the rule of absolutism. 
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many, under the pressure of public opinion, has to some seemed to he as hot as before. Imagine climbing 


winter mourtains in the usual summer rig! 

extent liberalized its policy. The same may be said of “hat day on Tin was the only unpleasant weather of 
Austria and Italy. Russia and Turkey, however, are the trip; but the fun kept right on. I don’t think that 
governed upon substantially the same politicallineswhich any of us knew just what the back of Tin was like, so 
. ds of their rulers a hundred years before. there ws a spice of adven*ure inthe descent. A suc- 
scrven'e rae 5 reached Wad Tavel oF ber nt CeSsion of slopes down which we coasted became more and 
But if Resse Sas nos reac pBhonts ready 8 em’ more steep until we scuttled from tree to tree like 
which characterizes her western nelghbors, she is yetin children at their games, with a dash of uncertainty 
advanced of the ignorance which pervades the Turkish pervading the whole proceeding. ga ar tables were 
eit « because the people of Russia are advancing, *“rned and the tree caught the man. know that I 
empire; anc Qecacss 1 Rpt ’ = picked the Engineer out of a tree where he was hanging, 
not like Absalom, by his hair, but his snow-shoed feet, 
The spasmodic political eruptions which periodically with his head free, but down a slope that must have been 
break forth there are in opposition to the one-man power fully 45°. It would have tested the puwers of a human 
which characterizes the system of government of this *™#ke to have escaped from the trap. The Skee-man 
iy r also I found hung up ina tree to dry, and by a slight 

mighty empire. The people clamor loudly for conces- 


detour was able to saye him. 
sions which are as yet ungranted, and seek (by efforts to Speaking of the Skee-man reminds me of the skees. 


be deplored) to attain their purpose. A few years before ~ Lappy | boii a Meni rd ng + once o pe = ear 
3 a ly : yo : le. .~. hasa decidedly Norwegian flavor, and a pair of skees 
his death the aged Emperor of Germany counselled Alex are among the legacies to which he has fallen heir. They 
ander to grant concessions to his people; bat that aq additional picturesqueness to his front suow bank 
monarch, with an obstinacy worthy of the Bourbons, re- and raise it a trifle above the ordinary ones of the sec- 
fused to listen. — which a the most part sprout only common snow- 
eh ' : : iat . shoes. One of our circle who has been across the pond 
woversmens for Gad vy va people ls spreading -adeavored to throw cold water Oa out eathecianal, for 
rapidly throughout the world, and the French Republic ¢pjg imported sport, by saying that the way to spell skee, 
is disseminating over monarchical Europe an influence jn really Norwegian, 1s skid; but we didn’t accept his 
which kings and emperors will acknowledge by a broader amendment. 
view of liberalism. No, skeeing is not skidding, but skeeing. If you 
imagine a hogshead stave 8feet long, turned up a little at 
the toe, flat and polished on the bottom and witha little 
— . leather toe-hold about the middle on the topside—you 
A WINTER EXCURSION TO JACKSON. bhaveaskee. We put our smallest man on them fora 
trial trip—knowing that he had the least distance to 
fall—and he succeeded very nicely in working about ina 
down hill direction. Thenalmost all of us tried them 
The day after our arrival at Jackson was devoted to Mt. with greater or less success. 
Willard. The day was clear— not too cold—and views on There are a number of points about skees that are 
every hand superb. The hard lines of the mountains were interesting to study—especially if some other person is 
strengthened by their contrast with the snow. It does experimenting with them. When one skee marks out its 
seem as if winter might afford a means of determining cousre N. E. by E. and the other points W. N. W., and 
paths, tco available to be neglected. I think wecould they are permitted to carry out their varied intents, the 
trace practicable routes up the steep side of Webster. ultimate result, and not very future at that, will be a 
The twin waterfalls at the notch were gullies filled with season of meditation and rest. But the skees, freeing 
snow; the carriage road indistinguishable in the snow themselves, s.im like birds over the snow to the lowest 
banks. possible level, each after its own fancy, forming in a 
At Crawford’s we found the snow level with the sec- twinkling an isosceles or an equilateral triangle with the 
ond story windows of the hotel—a man who came for late passenger at the apex. What to do under these cir- 
mail, a dog, and a pet deer. The station platform was a cumstances is a problem worthy the attention of the most 
snowbank three feet deep, while the train ran ina groove astute mind. At Jackson there was usually the choice of 
in the snow deep enough to be inconvenient to get out of, wading in the deep snow, rolling on the light crust, golig 
especially with snow shoes. The valley there was a dis- around by the road or having some one on snowshoes 
mal, snow-drift plain. Investigation showed the station assemble the divergent elements. The latter course {6 
to be open and, taking possession of the room, we most easy for the skea-er, and one afternoon [ performed 
speedily had a lively fire burning in the stove which missionary work amounting to a good deal more than the 
spread an air of comfort on all about. Luncheon dis- walk up Willard in getting the man and the skees to- 
posed of, we donned our shoes and walked up Mt. Wil- gether again after their periods of dissipation—so to 
lard. There was no mistaking the road, and where a speak. 


loader had gone yith jnows oes a blind man could have Then, again, while moderate rises may be made on 
followed the track. ere les ON€ vewuvyy vi WitiLeL cA- ohuve, there comes sometimes a slope where the shoes 


peditions in a wild country. One unable to keep up with barely hold; where to go forward is to invite a shp 
the rest can fall behind with absolute security as to the backwards to the point of beginning, and to turn is not 
path either onward or backward It raises the speed of practicable. In such case, a snow-shoer and a pole are 
procedure from that of the slowest to that of the fastest. desirable with which to tow the skee-man to some safe 
It relieves the leaders of responsibilities which in trackless level. But after these little idiosyncrasies are cared for, 
summer forests are most urgent. skeeing becomes delightful sport. Its fleld is a good 
The carriage road was filled up with snow, which down hill region, and its speed and the consequent exhil- 
was more evident when branches, which in Iiration repay. 
summer must clear the wagon tops, swept off our hats or At Jackson, the feat to perform was to skee down the 
punched us amidships. Another evidencé was given when toboggan slide. Our skee-man tackled the chute early in 
asnowshoe came off and the liberated foot would seek the trip and was successful. After that, he said, the 
mother earth to the fullest extent that its limiting cireum- toboggan was tame, and if he was needed at any time, 
stances permitted. The secretary tells us that during a he could always be found skeeing down the chute. No 
quick descent of the mountain, with a record fully equal one else tamed the foreign shoes sufficiently to enjoy 
to that of a summer-showering party over the same them much. 
course, he twice inadvertently assumed the position Weil! after sliding down the back of Tin—in one 
which with relation to water would be termed ‘‘dive,” place so steep that we off shoes and clambered—we came 
but neither time could he touch bottom. at length to a long, steep slope over which the others 
One of the pleasant little stories which are related to coasted. Somehow, whether from the breadth of beam 
early students of snow-shoeing is that, given afield of of my shoes or from some other cause, I couldn’t seem to 
soft snow of proper depth, an inexperienced snowshoer slide, and after a trial or two I gave it up and walked 
and a header, the result will be shortly & position inspace down the slope; and, gathering impetus, I accelerated 
inverse tothe normal one. Here was anopportunity, and a my rate of speed with a continually enlarging increment, 
good one, when this story might bave been proved or re- which, while voluntary at first, came after a while to be 
futed; but, alas science! the opportunity was lost. entirely automatic. Thas I charged down upon the 
There are some fictions with reference to snowshoes enemy—for any men must be enemies who would smil- 
which it seems to me in the interests of truth and the ingly inveigle an innocent stranger into such a trap. 
snowshoe section should be refuted. First, that it is hard Down the steep embankment I swept, with my eyes fixed 
to walk. Except that the weight of the shoe is tiresome on the party below, standing, it seemed, on the levelsnow; 
at first, the statement has no basis. Our matron, for her when suddenly I found myself running down a vertical 
second experiment in snowshoeing, walked up and down wall—a work so eminently unsuited for snowshoes, that 
Mt. Willard. Second, exceedingly great rates of speed it is little woader that I gave it uf and lay down to iest 
are expected. Everything is relative; a man on snow- head foremost in the snow across the ditch. 
shoes can run down a deer, {in sultable snow, but his ex- When I had pulled myself together and extracted my 
treme‘speed must be something less than without the glasses from a little slit in the snow bank, where [ had 
shoes on hard ground. depositec. them when I stopped, and had wiped the snow 
The summit of Mt. Willard was warm and comforta- from my face, and had shaken out my cap, and had freed 
ble and we staid here upwards of an hour. The view my coatsleeves from their collection of snow, the other 
was extended, fully as much so as in summer, and boys were in fits of laughter; and one of them has since 
for a while the clouds lifted and the Presidential assured me that the combination of snow-bank, snow- 
Range, so far as visible from this point, was clear. In shoes, and leap for life, was so amusing that even now 
our expedition-we have an extra pride, for our matron is he wakes at night and laughs as he thinks of it. 
| the first lady whose record shows Mt. Willard on snow- From the base of Tin, we quickly ascended the mound 
shoes. between it and Thorn, called at Jackson, Middle, and ina 
Next day it was Tin Mountain. Mountaineering is driving snow storm we cut across the ‘elds by the short- 
widely different in winter from in summer. The ascents est route for the Eagle Mountain Hov 
are, if anything, easier. This, of course, does not hold A bright day on Sunday induced to go a short 
on steep slopes; but streams being sealed, gullies filled excursion. Mr. Gale, by dint of skilf:” "ing, managed 
and slopes made more sloping, a direct attack can be to land us at Prospect Farm. If you ever ,» to Jackson, 
made upon the desired point without preliminary don’t fail to go to Prospect Farm. ll the mountains of 
skirmishes with woods and courtesies with brooks. the North Conway section, those skirting the railway, the 
From the river at Mr. Gale’s tothe peak of Tin, we more distant Chocorua, Tripyramid, even down to Red 
hardly diverged from a straight line. There were no Hill at Winnepiseogee, rise up to be counted. And then 
detours to make, no fence gaps to seek; the world was from Hall’s Ledge, a short walk away, the Presidential 
ours. The slope was steep and I had here verification Range opens across the narrow Glen valley. Such views 
of the fact—in contravention to text-books, to be sure, as these repay au entire journey. 
but nevertheless proved by numberless experimente— A logging company is at work in Carter Notch, and a 
that temperature increases as you ascend mountains. mill and camp are here located. The mountain side high 
And more than that, the higher the mountain, the hotter up on Carter Dome has been worked this winter, the 
itis. On Willard I went accoutrea as I would befor an loggers judiciously selecting their tim ver, thus avoiding 
outing here—fa)l suit of clothing, summer flannels and the wholesale destruction which oftentimes accompanies 
yachting shirt and overcoat. For TinI shed the under such operations. 
coat, and carried a chamois jacket for exigencies. For The winter walk into Carter Notch is indeed different 
Carver Notch I omitted the vest, and for Double Head from thatin Summer. We had engaged Jock Davis to 
overcoat was carried on the arm, and every time! go with us, but a day later on reaching his house we 
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found him absent—some wild cat expedition, I think they 
called it—and we accepted for our leader his son, who 
knew the way, could make a fire, and was ready to turn 
back when the rest wer2. From the lumber camp, we 
kept directly up the river for along distance. The snow 
was many feet deep and the river bed was pretty much 
like any other part of the country; but from the well 
holes we learned the truth—an exemplification of the old 
adage, ‘Truth lies at the bottom of a Well.” These air 
holes were veritable wells, with snowy walls and of saffi- 
cient depth to make us wonder how we would come out, 
should a special well develop itself under our feet as we 
walked. The sides were smooth, the form ronnding and, 
at the bottom, prettily lined with icicles. Up we went 
with a directness not possible in summer, unul half our 
walk was done. Then came the steep slopes. We could 
look through the bare branches at the head wall of the 
ravine. Some of the slopes were very steep and we 
floundered about a good deal in making them. The 
bushes, trimmed for summer use, were just low enough 
to strike us, and at times they were handy to hold by. 
When I arrived at the camp in the notch, it was being 
dug out, and speedily we had a fire going in the little 
stove. The inside of the camp was two or three feet 
deep with snow, but by dint of turning some boards 
snowy side down we were able to furnish it with seats. 
Our luncheon spread, we devoted ourselves to it at once, 


for some of our number wished to try the dome itself. | 


Leaving the weaker ones to mind the fire and make the 


the coffee, they—four and the guide—left us and sped | 


away past the lake and up the slope which even for 


summer walking is a steep, hard climb. It is to their | 


credit that they surmounted the steepest part, and but for 
lack of time could easily have made the summit. We 
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been reinforced by the Prince Engalitcheff, and the 
twain are now enjoying a lenten rest in New York. A 
popular impression that this same Prince was a lament- 


ed shade has been pleasantly dispelled by his two months’ 


career in metropolitan society. 


Certain politicians are undoubtedly mach interested to 
know who is to be the next President, but their concern 
fades into insignificance beside that of Amelie Rives 
Chandler's friends. The married authoress is about to 
bring outa novel and they, her friends, long above all 
else to know whiat she hasn't in it. 


Thethree hundred occupations now open to women 
should be increased by one. The profession of clock- 
winding is followed with profit by some men and is 
within the reach of any woman who crn prove that she 
has remembered for three hundred and sixty-five con- 
secutive nights to wind up her own watch. 


ee 





an unamiable frame of mind when you meet her bearing 
a muddy overshoe in hand. The relief that she experi- 
enced when she gave ap trying to keep the thing on 
more than balanced her vexation at spoiling a glove and 
| boot. But O, the things that women think and don't 


The Princess Engalitcheff, known to Boston, has | haps write them out for the world’s impartial feteme 


Do not suppose that a yoang woman is necessarily in | 
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nt. 
| We can think as we read, and, as Bulwer remarks, 


“when 
an author has added to our knowledge we may payse wna 
. 4 
consider if we can add nothing to his.” 
These silent companions are friends from whom y, 


}may draw without compunction, though rendering noth. 
ling in return. To their bright thoughts we need respond 
with no flashing repartee. Our mental consciouspes 
need not be painfully alert lest we miss the thread or 


|their argument, or fail to fathom their thought 


if 
through any inattention we fail to comprehend them w, 
need beg no pardon to secure a repetition of the sent. 
ment. If we weary of one we may change to another 


| without charge of fickleness; we may interrupt their 

| story without rudeness, and when we have enou 

| their wisdom we may shut them up! 
Model friends, books are, all must admit, yet wit! 


gh of 


L &il 
| their merits they have one grave disadvantage that well 
|nigh outweighs all else. A real, live friend must bx of 
| flimsy make who could be taken from us at will by any 
|chance in-comer. They are ours to have and to hold 


while these, our learned and beloved literary compan 
}are of so frail a mould that one by one they go from us 
|to return not 
| **borrower.” 


again—the spoil of the ruth 
It were inimical to friendship to keep the 
helpful companions ous of sight behind lock and key 

were selfish to say: This wisdom or that delicate fancy 


4 


were easily back at the logging camp at six o'clock, the |say when at every other step a misfit overshoe drops | js for me alone: this rare spirit shall not pass its 


hour at which we were expected, and the ride back down | down at the heel would make a volume for Government | on to you. 


to the Eagle Mountain House was delightful—as were, 
indeed, all our rides. 


}to suppress. 


um 
Double Head was Gur vbjective poiat next day. This 


afforded the most glorious views of the series. Every- 
thing was clear, excepting Mt. Washington, and this 
fringed with light vapors which softened but did not ob- 
scure its form. These clouds, white asthe snow, peered 
above the ravines in ever sbifting forms. The bouses on 
the summit, the walls of the great gulfs, and all the details 
of the Mountain were clear and distinct, but fringed and 
flecked with spots of flying mist. To the East of Double 
Head the view includes Mt. Pleasant and the ot‘er table 
peaks of Maine. Tuckerman’s Ravine proved too distant 
to attempt, for the road was broken out but a short dis- 
tance only from Jackson, but [ron Mountain was an in- 
viting trip for our last morning in Jackson. The same 
beautiful weather, the same clear skies, the same extended 
views. And such are our remembrances of Jackson— 
clear skies, fine weather, perfect views and lots of fun. 


Joun Rircuie, JR. 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


Many pwans of Spring have been sounded, yet the 
red clover has not yet blossomed in the Fens. 


If the baby trick elephant, Fanchon, lives up to her 
record, she is bound to be the champion sensationalist. 


With rare and discriminating taste, Mrs. Dion Bouci- 
cault now reappears on the stage as ‘‘Mr. Wilkinsoa’s 
Widow,” in Gillette’s new comedy of that name, 


Cornelius Vanderbilt is said to give away a million 
dollars in charity every year, yet so unostentations fs he 
that his left hand is only just finding out what his right 
hand has been doing. 


It is interesting to read, in the account of the recent 
Washingtou Council, that one speaker closed her re- 
mark with Longfellow’s (!) verse: ‘‘Build thee more 
stately ships (!),O my soul.” O my soul! say we all 
of us. 


Many of Mrs. Cleveland’s compatriots are willing to 
compete with her for the distinction of being able to 
dress on one thousand dollars a year. Severe Jacksonian 
simplicity might even pare che estimate down a dollar or 
two. 


Mr. Howells uncompromisinogly affirms that he and his 
are to make their home in Gotham upon the graduation 
of his son from Harvard, in the class of "91. Missionary 
Howells will be followed by the best wishes and support 
of his Boston parishioners. 


What is the telegraph good for, if not to inform the 
Asiatic grip that is now making for us from the West- 
ward that owing to previous engagements we of the East 
shall be unable to receive its visitation? Meantime, it 
will be well to brace up our systems and be ready for the 
worst. 


Of course, Dr. Phillips Brooks and Col. Higginson 


and our other great men are at liberty to joic a Crema- | 


tion Society if they teel so disposed, but Boston would 
make a vigorous protest before resigning all that was 
mortal of these citizen-sons to the oblivion of an urn. 
At a recent public fuuction certain good women 
smiled to notice the coiffure of a third confined in an 





‘‘old-fashioned” net; yet they were unwittingly behind | 


the times, as they probably know before this. The old 


time hair net is en régle now, and that means that we | 


must all come toit. Let us at least hope that, given 
the net, we shall not_be expected, as of old, to stuff it 
with ‘‘rats.” e 


OBSERVATIONS. 


MATES AND BOOK-MATES. 


Life and all living things do so conspire to rush us to 
the death, that among professionally busy people, so to 


few enough hours in the fleeting year when, as Lord 
Houghton would say, having no duties to perform we 
have to put up with pleasures. 

Yet such stray hours do come now and then, and we 


make great account of their disposal. The method 


ing the resources that a person holds within himself. It 





weary brain as to adapt Gilbert's merry lives to his own 
estate, for their sentiment te eannd- 
When a felon's not engaged in his employment, 
Or maturing his felonious little plans, 
His capacity for innocent enjoyment 
Is just as great as any other man’s. 


But in the choice of the enjoyment comes the philoso- 


of unchartered leisure sets out to share it with some 
coveted companion. This may or may not be generous. 
When the choice falls upon some lonely, ‘‘shut in” friend, 
to whom a bright, sympathetic little call is a blessing to 


better spent. Usually the choice falls upon some person 
who is likely to contribute far more to the pleasure of tne 
caller than is conveyed in turn. 

The ordinary person goes out not so much to give 
pleasure as to receive it, and the quest is usually success- 
| ful; for the spontaneous caller, like mankind in matri- 
montal flelds, has the world before him where to chouse. 
If he does not please himself it is hard to see the reason 
why! 





But in killing time the chronic caller should havea 


| care that he does not, by overdoing friendliness, imperil | 


! 
| friendship, for the cases are phenomenal where that 
happy balance of temperaments is found which makes the 
association of two people a mutual delight. 

Indeed, the thoughtful person might subject his ac- 


| quatntances to a severe sifting process by applying one | 


| absurdly simple test of congeniality. 


| selves, and who have avoided storing up memories that 


| leave a sting, flad it good to be much alone. Solitude | 


| has no terrors forthe well-stored mind and the tranquil 
heart; therefore it is no mean test of the sterling quality 
of our regard when we unhesitatingly and always prefer 
| the company of any given associate to ourown. This 
test would be practically valueless in the callow days of 
| youth, but when the tastes have crystallized and the char- 
, acter has formed, it must be a rarely congenial friend 
who can stand before it. 
quently a failure were some such temperamental test to 
be applied in time. 

This perfect friend unhappily is by no means sure to 
be at hand when the rare leisure comes, but there is a 
ond choice, a composite friend, possessing the great ad- 
vantage over all others of being invariably respousive to 
one’s call. 


displace them —ennwi might well sit at our board: 
| with books for our sole companions, we must miss the 
| healthful stimulus of mental friction. Lf we disagree with 
| thei. conclusiogs We cannot argue them into dur way of 


| *hinking. We can only form our own opinions and per- 


put it, leisure is a practically unknown blessing. We see | 


chosen to kill time, or to eajoy leisure, is a fair index of | 
character, and speaks volumes to the knowing concern- | 


is also an aimost infailible symptom of the state of the 
mental health. A worker should be able so to relax his | 


phic interest. Perhaps oftener than otherwise the possessor | pected hour. 


be lived over and again in memory, no leisure could be | with his mind, to think: 


Most people who | 
| have lived with a view to being good company for them- | 


Marriage would be less fre- | 


sec- | 


Without ®& oks—or current literature, that threatens to | 


Yet when all is said, a friend that c 
| thus lightly be borne away under the armof Ton 
| Dick or Antoinette, never to come back more, has p 
|of vantage not to be despised. 


i 


But this isa common grief to all book-owner 
|there are consolations. Rarely, for examplk . 
borrower request the loan of Sacred Writ; and for) 
rest, 





“ 'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 





The narrow limits of even THe ComMoNweatrn’s 
broad columns leave little space to chat about our friends 
| for be it known it is to books that the Observer turns to 
| spend a rare half day of leisure. 
| All round the room my silent servants wait ; 
My friends in every season, bright and dim. 
| Angels and seraphim 
Come down and murmur to me, sweet and | 
And spirits of the skies do come and go 
| Early and late. 
| Wrhet deo we uuUt OWE WW them, fur eutervalument and 
| for comfort, no less than for instruction? ‘The very 
| foolishest book,” says the Poet at the Breakfast Ta 
‘‘is a kind of leaky boat on a sea of wisdom; some of th 
| wisdom will get in anyhow.” And being in, some of it 


| will get out, to aid the reader, ‘if not no v, at som 


| 
Professor Drummond, in speaking of authors who 


| helped to form his character, mentions Ruskin first as 
| the one who taught him to see the world he lived in. 
| Emerson comes next—the one who taught him to se 
and he gives all praise to Dr 

| Channing from whose printed sermons he learned to 
| believe in the reality of God. Yet life, Professor Drum- 
| mond says, will teach us far more than all we get in 
| books. 


It is of interest, in passing, to notice that this wise 
|scholar pronounces ‘‘Les Misérables” the greatest of 
novels—an opinion with which most of us will coincide; 
| but are we as familiar as we shouid be with the ‘great 
| novel of this country” which he declares is like Hugo's 
masterplece?—‘‘His Natural Life.” 

Doubtless a deplorable number of good and helpful 
| books go down with the flotsam and jetsom of the pub- 
| lisher’s flood-tide. There is a text for the philosopher i: 
|the fact that thirty-five hundred and thirty-three new 
, books were issued during the season of 1890, by American 
| publishing houses alone. Who even among ‘those who 
are in the current would pledge himself to recall th 
| titles of thirty-three of these fond ventures, let alone the 
thirty-five hundred tomes? When one considers the labor 
and anxiety that attend the makiag of a book, the pres- 
| tige that once attached to the author fast loses itself in 
‘pity. It is hard that a would-be friend sbould be forced 
to waste his eloquence in the remote recesses of book- 
| sellers’ stalls. 

To be sure, there are illustrious precedents pointing 
| ultimate success from the most unauspicious beginn 
| The immortal Shakespeare himself was derided iv 
day, one Greene being on record mainly for the fact that 

he went out of his way to denounce the poet as ‘‘an up- 

| Start crow, strutting in the feathers of other players.’ 
Our unkindest critics stop short of such severe recridi- 
nation, but it is after all preferable to the oblivion int 
which the ordinary volume falls. Mrs. Stevensod, 
| mother of Robert Louis, shows good business sense, 3 
well as maternal fondness, in choosing for her motto 








| “Speak weel o’ my love, speak ill o’ my love, but aye De 
speaking o° him.” 


Abuse, even at a late day, is not thrown away apon a 
author. Given in abundance, it may have a stimulating 
, effect upon new editions of his works, besides affording 
, much entertainment to the public. It is interesting “ 
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stage Doctor. 
standing by protesting that there was nothing whatever 


saith oe BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


RECENT MUSIC IN BOSTON, 


ight in which one’s own literary idols appear to 


eee the | Now, in the name of probability, why not, without | 
ent taste. 


bers of & differ using one more moment than for the false way, have the | 
: Take Emerson, as viewed by a Philadelphia review: handkerchief, a bit stained with carmine, bound on in | Mr 
yest neighbors,’ : 


A brace of quiet concerts await the reviewer's pen. 
: ; s. H. H. A. Beach gave the second of two piano 
says the oracle, *‘were chil- | torn strips, bandage-wise, and make the surgeon say, 88 | recitals in aid of the Maine Biological Library. As the 
and he was a child beside Wendell a surgeon might, **The wound seems slight; Madame | object benefited and music have no direct affiliation, it 
New England men since must at once be removed to the house, and I will attend |Should be explained that Mrs. Beach's public appearances 
;are invariably made with philanthropic intent. Mrs. 


Emerson 5 
won bes ] him, 


inzand Carlyle. . 


an sset seem to forget : difference betwee , “re.” ics sk s ba, “se 78 | 
gsun has set seem to forge the difference between | her there.” Is it finical to ask so much, in these day | Beach plays musically, with that refinement of spirit 
gmerson and the Holmes’, Lowells, Fiskes and the like. when the stage boasts its flnicaluess in matters of proba- | which only deep natures disclose; that she remains 
gut it is the old, old story. After the sunset the twilight bility? | Vigilant in practise of the technique of her art, was 


itiful. . . . then wethink the morn brilliant, *." evident by her free and correct finger work at this con- 
There is no more flagrant instance of my grievance |Cert. The programme was general incharacter, American 
te ble stitiouer of medicine. Dr | writers being represented; Mrs. Beach herself appearing 

that that madly impossible practitione wane, “T- \in the dual capacity of composer and performer. 
Park Wainwright, whom Mr. Bionsou Howard is respon- | A pretty concert was that given by Miss Alice Went- 
sible for iutroducing in ‘*‘The Henrictta.” Here is a | worth, soprano, and Mr. W. G. Heinrich, tenor. Some 
young broker whom the doctor knows to be afflicted with | loteresting new vocal music eg heard, lucluding a duct 
. . for the opera ‘‘Le Roi d@’ Ys. Miss Wentworth has a 
a chronic heart, any attack of which | jjont and flexible voice well trained and capable of con- 
/may prove the last, but no attack of which can be pred | siderable color; she chooses her selections with generally 
icated to be the last while there is breath in the man’s | good regard for her limitations, so that her interpreta- 





‘inthe absence of the moon are glad of Venus or 
yars, and at odd hours when these are away, any mere 


tof astar will lead us to ecstacy, or perhaps 


astray 
folerantadmirers of Emerson might inquire under 

f these stellar figures of speech he is to be identi- disease of the 
4: and now that his orb has set, which of our “‘immor- 


» or “immortelles” has succeeded to the distinction | 





als ; j » of a satisfying nature. Mr. Heinrich is blind 
oat phinteienalt ae ang «4 's dearest | body. Lu a moment of strong exc’tement, in his basiness | ONS are o Acta . 
secorded the sage of Concord, of being ‘Boston's dearest | tn: Cal om thts What | Hebas a naturally sweet tenor, but his training has been 
Nd? Sut in reading books avout books—and, still | Office, the broker is seized with such an attack. 1a | deficient; he sings with too much muscular constriction. 
re, “papers” about books—we mast expect to find |does the Doctor do? After poking him a bit, here and |[n matter of taste and style, Mr. Heivrich is artistic. 


Miss G. Pray played a composition for the violoncells. 
The piano accompanist was Dr. L. Ketterborn. 
Evcouraged by the artistic succes: of the concerts 
given earlier in the season by the New England Conserva- 
tory Chamber Music Club, Mr. Charles Molé, first flute 
player of that organization and leading flute soloist of 
the Symphony Orchestra, has arranged with some of the 
: ‘ , | players of the Conservatory Club to give three concerts 
iz when these gracious companions are at hand? the man’s body, intelligently, | of works written for wind instruments, or for the same 
actively, with every professional resource, to save him. in conjunction with piano, a fleld which the Conservatory 
* Clab was the first to introduce here. The firat of these 
concerts was given in Association Hall, Thursday night, 
the programme being: Quintet, in F, op. 81, (Onslow), 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon; Sonata in B 
to serve any dramatic purpose in these days of stage | minor, (Bach), for flute and piano; Octet in E-flat, op. 
reform, by obvious impossibilities. If he wants a man |103, (Beethoven), for two oboes, two clarinets, two 
: ho-ns and two bassoons. The programme announced all 
| the works for the ‘‘tirst time in Boston.” History is not 
decisive on the subject, and we incline to think there may 
be a doubt about the Bach piece; who knows how many 
Massachusetts governors and clergymen may have whiled 
away the hours of official monotony or spiritual ennui by 
practicing ‘Old Bach”? ‘The concert was exceedingly 
interesting. Mr. Molé’s assistants were all artists, first 
of their kind in Boston; while in the Bach sonata he had 
eh ae ‘cin the distinguished conductor of the Boston Symphon 
them was Mr. Arnold's Dr. Chilling, in “The | orchestra as associate. The playing was eurpelatunty 
the other, Mr. Moray’s Surgeon Fielding, | fine, and in view of the difficulties of a perfect ensemble 
in ‘‘Held by the Enemy.” There was no mistaking the | under what were new conditions, the unity and precision 
CEES EER aE ; 1 ee , | were pronounced. Onslow was a music-maker of a pre- 
dip nach gt ly inl ly ET nn dal pap m8 poet ssion of either of these men, aud neither was made vious period. Never rising to real strength, he sl 
we ; offends; his melodies are good, and in the interesting 
unconscious but delightfully floal |combination of instruments representing him at this 
| concert he showed cleyer inventive powers and a color 


sin undeniable shallows. However, there is no | there, pronounces him ‘‘dying,” aud then stands for ten 


for lingering there. The treasures of the ages | Minutes above his gasping and gruvaning body, morally 
st g g ; 


| Aller =" —) ee , . ine , ‘Nncler ! 
t hand, and the wonder is ever new that they may | “iscoursing on the evils of modern business tendencies! 


rated into our understanding through. the |! protest this is one of the most moustrous stage impos- 


sibilities that ever went unwhipt of critical justice. No 
doctor who ever lived would, while a breath remained in 


iediam of our swift-glancing eyes! 
Why should anv one be ignorant, or why need time 


have ceased laboring, 


sure cannot be misspent when it becomes the occasion 
,.grand fleld-day among such friends as these, our ‘ 
ates! GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. If Mr. Howard says that to have him do so would not 


serve his dramatic purpose, Mr. Howard has no right 





FLEETING SHOWS. 





to lecture above a dying fellow-creature without making 
any effort to save him, in the name of all the ,absurdities 
Having the pleasure the other evening of making Dr. | don’tlet him make that man a;doctor ! 

afresh to my mind my | *.* 


4 FEW STAGE DOCTORS. 


er’s acqaintance, brought 
rievance with Mr. Jerome that in his inimitable group of 
nhabitants of Stage Land he failed to include the the 





I must not close this rambling protest without pay- 
memorably 


ing tribute to two stage physiciaus who 


Let me instantly guard against misunder- 


delighted my sense of the medical 


| One of 
out Dr. Latimer, as Mr. Carton has written or Mr. | 


to suggest his being in place in a 


fiiness of things. 


Pembertons ;” 
iface presents him, 


ry of grotesques. Ou the contrary, it must have 


to bring his profession to ridicule. I remember with 
ole excellent, just and natural picture of a physician, amusement a most 
contrast | 


Museum’s new play, reminded me by 


tribute paid to Surgeon Fielding by one of his calling, 


ften, how almost ac a wulo, ome of the nohleat of lin the andlence w : ' - witg | Sense which attracts. The Bach sonata was perfectly 
ions is caricatured in its stage representatives mo andience. who said. — was confusion of Wits) jiived, The Beethoven octet is a rewriting of an early 
e ssion t t stage re : 3- | which somet'mes falls upon the cleverest, ““\wovu taivu: | work, the string quintet, op. 4. In 1s uewer dress, the 
°— | I didn’t know one of us doctors could be so good an | themes are beautifully treated, the slow movement especi- 
Ss eee O30 . , ; jaliy having much variety of tone color. A large audi- 
tt \ see 2se days of stage realis hen | actor! DoroTHY LUNDT. | 4 j 
it would seem in these days of stage realism, when }ence heard the concert and many times expressed its 
ie theatrical buzz-saw is timed to the exactly cor- | | pleasure. Poco a Poco. 
| . " . y, ‘ 
wr of revolutions per second, that when a dram- | Suggestions for the Phonograph. 
. } | ; 
stist depicts or an actor impersonates a member of a} DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES, 
riven profession, it would be worth the trouble to give | Zo the Editor of The Commonwealth : | : 
athe : rs ; | ‘The Massachusetts Horticultural Society held its r 
that profession a moment’s study. But the medical pro- The phonograph has come to do a share of the world’s | The Massachusetts ‘ 7 a8 eg- 


ear i's reniie jnsinm im theesial What fanian ular weekly meeting February 28. The attention of the 
work. It has already begun i ; - '€F | public is called to the postponement of the Spring Exhi- 
: . I £ 
needs is it fitted to meet? | bition to the 3ist of March and ist, 2nd aud 3rd of April, 
First of all, hear the ceaseless cry of the children: | a8 shown in the records. ; 
‘ ‘ . » . » . 

“Tell us a story!” ‘Tell another!” ‘‘Another!” when 6 Rt oe rato epee Buy A apne 1 Meas yr 
School, *, B 4 se “ - 
many a time it will happen that the mother is too busy porn Be fcr pli and its hives” He gave 
or too tired, or nurse is incompetent, and other fiiends|a few interesting examples of change in educational 
fail. Suppose, now, a phonograph charged to repeat hey seguere to —— the <onenee of aan ener ane gave une 
: oo ' ‘ . », | his opinion that our school curriculum here is defective 

*> * j rae , se 4 , ) sk Gr ; 
-" | A re ae ° yp rea oF ana 8 EY ; sea ' + * Vin just such practical points as horticulture. Not only is 

“Travelling Musicians,” or ‘‘Hans in Luck, aw- 


fession is rarely treated thus considerately. We are suf- 
ficiently advanced in naturalism, for instance, for the 
iin, every-day probabilities of business life and business 


aw rarely to be sinned against on the stage, Jerome to 
the contrary notwithstanding; but the most obvious pro- 


vabilities of the medical profession are constantly so 


sinned against. 


” 


Everyone who stops to think of it knows that a 
doctor experienced in and devoted to his profession gains, 


with the years, a certain manner and atmosphere which | 


ve bim at sight to be adoctor and nothing else. A 
rtain thoughtful bend of the head, an alert, direct eye, 
atouch resolute through its gentleness, a large, kindly, 
humorous tolerance of human idiosyncrasies—who shall 
analvze the factors in the result with which we are all] 
familiar? Why isn’t it worth while for the shrewd and 
intuitive actor to study them, andto so give us the 
resulis of his study that when he steps upon the stage 
we may say, as we say when his prototype steps into a 
draw ing-room, ‘‘Ahb! A doctor, isn’t he?” iastead of smil- 
ing to ourselves at his being so set down in the bills. 
o° 
But for the stage doctor to have no suggestion of the 
familiar manner and carriage of the actual one is the 
least of the latter’s grievances against him. A more 
serious one is against the dramatist who shows the doctor 
as doing and saying what would be as incongruous and 
absurd for a doctor to savy and do, as to show a clergy- 
man jesting by the bedside of a dying sinner, or a 
colonel haranguing his regiment on the horrors of war 
While the enemy is thundering at his gates. 


Take, for instance, the last minutes of the ‘‘Tron- 
master.” Claire has intercepted the ballet and is lying 
wounded and swooning. The doctor bends over her, 
without allowing himself so much as a moment to inquire 
into the condition of things, binds a handkerchief loose- 
ly about her arm—it was the arm, the other night, on the 
posite side from that on which she received the bullet ; 
but that is a detail—says politely, ‘*The wound is slight, 
she will recover!”—and takes himself off. 
tdience justice, it usually giggles. 


| thorne’s ‘‘Golden Touch,” or some of Lear’s ‘Nonsense 
Verses,” or a new narrative fresh from the lips of one 
skilled in the lore that is pleasing to childhood. Can 
any one doubt the popularity of the phonograph as an 


automatic raconteur, a nursery charmer, if properly pre- 
| sented to the public in that capacity? 
It is also quite conceivable that on many occasions a 


| suitably equipped phonograph would be acceptable in an 
linvalid’s room as a substitute for a companion, 
whose readitig, as will often happen, is barely endurable 
and not at all joy-giving—this through some defective 
| quality of tone or mode of utterance; while the delicate 
| instrument may be trusted to speak the speech or rehearse 


bess tale as the same was pronounced to it, and that, of 


course, should be done by a person in every way compe- | Eur 





| will be taught the pupil are much needed. 
in many Cases serve the same end as a laboratory, show- 


| 


it desirable for the promotion of the art itself, but also 
the class of facts and the habits of observation which 
A garden will 


ing the pupil the result of certain combinations of causes. 

He went on to give some idea of the amount of horti- 
culture taught inthe Normal Schools of France, where 
boys and girls both are taught the elements of horticul 
ture as well as agriculture. The course includes the 
preparation and care of the land and the planting and 
mana‘yement of the principal crops, pruning, grafting, 
the preparation of hot beds, etc. Im winter arrangments 
are made by houses, frames, etc., for carrying on the 
work without interruption. 

Dr. Rounds pointed out the deficiency in our American 


| system of botany, the only branch of the subject under 





discussion taught in our schools, that the courses are 
mostly all in the spring time and give no opportunity for 
the study of fruits. He said that many criticive the 
opean systems as requiring so much more time per 


| tent and faithful, the result being most pleasing to the | diem on the school grounds; but he argued that, nearly 


hearer. 

And might not a phonograph, well crammed, oppor- 
| tunely serve as a student’s coach? It has been said that, 
| in respect to ways of acquiring knowledge, people fall 
into two general classes; namely, those receiving im- 
pressions most readily through the eye, and those receiv- 
| ing them through the ear; the former preferring to read 
| from the printed page, the latter, to hear the spoken 
|word. That the perfected phonograph will prove an 
linvaluable boon to the blind, both as an cducational aid 
and as a business appliance, who can doubt? And so 
| to all the auditive people as a class. 

Woald it not often be good policy to send to a pub- 
| lisher, instead of a manuscript or a typewritten article, a 
| @ phonographic reproduction of the same, te which he or 
| his reader has onlv to lead iistening ear? 

Truly, it would not be easy at this jancture to set an 


To do the | end to the possibilities of the phonograph. 
| 


Mary H. GRAVES, 


all of the horticultural training being out of doors, the 
scholars derived physical profit from it. The essayist 
closed with a few general remarks in praise of a simple 


| country life, with especial emphasis on the fruits and 


vegetables which such an education in horticulture as he 
had advocated would enable car citizens to add to their 
bill of fare. 

At the meeting of the Bostoa Society of Natural His- 
tory, Wednesday evening, Mr. Samuel Scudder occupying 
the chair in the absence of the President, Professor N. 8S. 
Shaler spoke on the Antiquity of the Glacial Period, and 
Professor N. M. Davis described with model the ‘‘Faulted 
Monoclinal Structure and Topographic Deyelopment of 
the Triassic Formation of Connecticutt.” 

The Rev. William C. Winslow read a scholarly paper 
on ‘‘The Pilgrim Fathers in Holland,” at the meeting of 
the New England Historic Geneological Society, on Wed- 
nesday, in which it was maintained that the attitude of 
the Dutch was not hospitable and hardly tolerant. The 
Rev. Dr. Griffis and Judge Charles Cowley of Lowell 
spoke briefly at the end of the lecture. 

The lecture before tue Ladies’ Physiological Institute 
in Wesleyan Hall, Thursday, was by Dr. Spencer of 
Cambridgeport, 










































TO SLEEP. 


BY LORD TENNYSON. 
To sleep! To sleep! The long bright day 
done, 
An‘ darkness rises from the fallen sun. 
To sleep! To sleep! 


— 





Whate’er thy joys, they vanish with the day; 
Whate’er thy griefs, in sleep they fade away. 
To sleep! To sleep! 


Sleep, mournful heart, and let the past be paat! 
Sleep, happy soul! All life will sleep at last. } 
To sleep! To asleep! | 

—{New York Truth. | 


} 


i 


TO HER QUILL PEN. | 


| 
j 


BY FREDERICK A. STOKES. 


Ah, you noisy little quill! 
Do you not with rapture thrill 
When she writes— 
Whether Sue ia bil to tea, 
Or a sonnet “To the Sea” 
She indites! 


What would bribe you, when again 
She is using you to pen 
Words to me, 
Jus’ to trace with motion sly, 
Tnose few tender words that I 
Long to see’ 





O'er my shoulder as 1 write 
Comes a laughing whisper, light, 
“You're a goose!" 
Ana I really wish | were, 
If my quills could be for her 
Dainty use 
-| The Century. 


MARCH DAYS. 
BY RICHARD EB, BURTON. 
1. 
The worl today isa nunin gray, 
And the wind is her walling prayer 
To God, to aive her a soul like May, 
Flower-sweet, white, and fair. 
iI. 
Still as a lake at even ts the air; 
The heavens are gloomed; | mark not any where 
A hopeful sign hung out by plain or hill; 
Unly the etched brown trees and barren fi 
are there. 


How like a madman's dream the thought of June! 
Shall this warped pipe c’er swell with some soft 


tune K 
That calls for liquid stops and languorous akill, 
The piper lying prone beneath a summer moon” 


I. 
The mystery 
And magic of the spring! 
It seizes on this vleak and sullen thing 
Called March, and see! 
Bland skies, faint cdors as of slumering flowers, 
Faint bird songs in the bowers, 
A soft south wind, and, cradled in the wood, 
As sweet as womanhood, 
As shy as any maiden lured by love, 
The dimly flushed arbutus bloom above 
The harsh earth soon will peer, 
And April airs be here! 
—| Harper's Magazine. 


CREATION. 


BY CHARLES HENRY LUOERS. 
A rain-drop, made a diamond by the sun, 
Tells from a rose-leaf that the storm is done: 
Rain-drops seem instants, jewels ages, old, 
Yet both the self-same moment were begun. 
—| Lippincott’s Magazine. 


COQUETTIE 


BY RUTH JOHNSTON. 
Oh! sweet mouth, as a lute unto the song, 
Be true, be true 
Unto the one soul’s message swept along, 
A thrill to you. 


Oh! red mouth, as a fair fruit, sweet, apart, 
Cleft for the sun, 

Keep safe and pure the kernel of the heart 
For one, for one. 


When love comes like a flute-note sofily blown 
From out the South, 
When love across the moor to you is flown, 
Then smile, sweet mouth. 
—[(The Cosmopolitan. 


IN LARLY SPRING. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


Bright days are with us, lengthened and serene. 


The clods grow mellow, and the forest hath 
Its budding pleasures; yet of Winter's scath 
Some drear memorials here and there are seen. 


For, though the wind no more breathes frosty- 


keen, 
It often floats the old leaves in our path, 
Or sighs along some unreaped aftermath, 
To mind us of the rigor that hath been. 
O thou my Joy, Spring of ny Wondrous Year! 
Forgive, if in thy presence aught of grief 


Remain from that dead time ere thou wast here. 


Now, surely, such gainsaying shall be brief; 

For thou wilt set my feet where flower and leaf 

And soft new sward blot out the stubble sere. 
—[Scribner’s Magazine. 


| Sweepstone as a mercantile 
| Sweepstone returned the comptiment by 


THE FEATHERSTONE DIAMOND. 


BY THOMAS KEYWORTH. 


It is well to be famous for something; 
so my friends often told me, andthen they 
added that I was famous for my paper 
knife. This gave rise to a question which 
prodaced considerable controversy at the) 
time: ‘Is a fact like that conclusive proof | 
of the paper knife being extraordinary, or 
may it mean that the owner is insignifi- 
cant?” 

I hope I took the banter in good part. 
Bowman said it was capital fun, and 
Sweepstone said anything would produce 
mirth if properly treated, and others made 





| similar remarks, as they enjoved the laughb- 


ter which was produced. The men who 
were most thin skinned were readiest with 
their jokes, so [looked upon it as a com- 
pensation and tried not to begrudge them 
their amusement. 

Bowman would have it that I had stolen 
the paper knife, and Sweepstone hinted 
something about a still more serious crime 
being connected with it. Then there were 
roars of laughter, which would have put a 
light heart into a hypochondriac. 

I may remark at this stage that Bowman 
and Sweepstone were two bachelor friends 
of mine, both good fellows, and both fond 
of a joke—at other people’s expense. Bow- 
man was a solicitor and Sweepstone was a 
stock and share broker. Bowman always 
spoke about himself as a member of a 
learned profession, and he referred to 
Bohemian. 


saying that lawyers existed on a reputa- 
tion which they won when ignorance pre- 
vailed among people in general, but that 
stock and share brokers were in ‘‘the fore- 
most files of time;” they represented the 
scientific spirit applied to the region of 
commerce. But they never railed against 
each other long if they could find a third 
person to torment. 

‘That paper knife was a marvelous pro- 
duction, I must confess—only fit for a mil-., 
lionaire,” said Bowman. ‘Or alunatic,” re- 
sponded Sweepstone, starting the laughter 





which followed. Because of remarks like 


elas | these [ persistently refused to say how it 
| came into my possession. 


Let me describe it. The blade was nine 
inches long, and it consisted of richly- 
tinted agate. The stone had been worked 
until it was thin enough for the purpose to 
which it was devoted. Agate is exceeding- 


ly bard and brittle. so that creat. core “ee 
have been exercised by the lapidary who 


ground and polished it. On the blade 
was engraved the motto, ‘‘Nothing but 
Leaves.” The handle was silver; a good, 
substantial handle, which might have been 
on a dagger or a bowie knife. It was richly 
chased, and the ornamentation was very 
beautiful. Oneach side of the handle, in 
the thickest part, there was an oval frame- 
work, representing coral and seaweed. In- 
side the frame was a dolphin, which seemed 
to be swimming in water and bearing a 
child on its back. It was indeed a wonder- 
ful paper kuife; its only fault was that no 
ordinary mortal would ever have used it 
for cutting the leaves of a book or maga- 
zine. 

“‘L&od me that stolen paper knife,” Bow- 
man was fond of saying, if he found a 
book on my table which had not been cut; 
but I kept an ivory substitute for actual 
use and preserved the agate and silver one 
for show. Bowman had to be satistled 
with the ivory, while I submitted to his re- 
marks about the absurdity of keeping a 
white elephant. If I said anything about 
ivory being more like white elephant than 
the agate and silver, he solemnly failed to 
understand my reference and asked me to 
explain my meaning. 

“That paper knife is like Bluebeard’s 
key,” said Sweepstone; ‘‘the crimson tints 
are indelible marks of blood. You cannot 
possibly wash them away, and therefore 
you are anxious to keep the proot of your 
guilt out of sight.” 

At that time I was classical master at the 
Millchester Grammar School. The school 
was situated in the middle of the town 
near a river of filth. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that I lived several miles away, 
at a place called Barnfield. Railway trains 
and omnibuses ran regularly between Barn- 
field and Millchester, so that, tor all practi- 
cal purposes, I was quite near enough to 
the scene of my labors, and I was glad to 
get away from the smoke and mud which 
prevailed in the town. 

We had a bowling club at Barnfield, and 
it was in connection with bowls that I be- 
came acquainted with Bowman, Sweep- 
stone, and other men who resided in the 
neighborhood. We called the clab a bowl- 
ing club because we had a bowling green 
and the name sounded like open-air exer- 
cise and innocent recreation, but I am 
afraid that other games, w greater 
favorites with many of". members. 
“Give adog a good name and he cannot 
have the hydrophobia,” said Sweepstone, 
in reference to our institution, which was 
patronized by men who woulc never have 
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man who has any self-respect is a bit of 
a hypocrite” was Bowman’s sententious 
reply. 

Previous to my appointment at Mill- 
chester Grammar School I was for two 
years the pr vate tutor of a young man 
whose education had been interfered with 
by ill health. His name was Brayshaw and 
he wasa nephew to Ramford Featherstone, 
a wealthy man, who died very suddenly, 
leaving his enormous fortune to a widowed 
sister, the mother of my pupil. 

I had paid several visits to Rumford Hall 
with Brayshaw during his uncle’s lifetime, 
and had often noticed the agate paper 
knife, with its massive silver handle. My 
pupil knew that I admired it, and promised 
me playfully that if ever it came into his 
possession he would transfer it to me. 
When he was at Oxford and I had settled 
at Mil'chester I received a polite note from 
his mother begging my acceptance of the 
paper knife as a memento of her deceased 
brother. I thanked her for the handsome 
gift, and wrote to her son also, ackuowl- 
edging the celerity with which he had 
taken time by the forelock and fulfilled his 
promise before the apoointed time. 

1 never satisfied my Barnfield friends 
about the manner in which the paper knife 
came into my possession. One reason for 
this reticence on my part was tbat there 
were certain rumors in circulation, soon 
after Rumford Featherstone’s death, which 
reflected unfavorably upon a young man 
called Woodrough, who had been bis pri- 
vate secretary. Both Bewman and Sweep- 
stone mentioned the subject in my hearing, 
and expressed their opinion that Wood- 
rough had stolen the famous Featherstovue 
diamond, which disappeared mysteriously 
at the time when Rumford Featherstone 
died. 

I often smiled when I thought what a 
precious opportunity for banter was lost 
to my friends through their ignorance of 
the circumstances under which the paper 
knife came into my possession. I could 
imagine Bowman raising his hands in 
pretended horror and exclaiming: ‘I 
knew there was a theft connected with it. 
Jackson was in league with that private 
secretary, and they shared the booty; 
but I must say the partition of spoil was 
not tair. The fellow who got the diamond 
—unless—Jackson, where is that Feather- 
stone diamond?” Then Sweepstone would 
have declared that he had an additional 
reason for his favorite theory about the 
shedding of blood and the suspicious-look- 
ing tints in the agate. 

Another circumstance which made me 
uuUWwiIBing woay auytuing about my former 
connection with Rumford Featherstone’s 
family was that Woodrough, the private 
secretary, was io Millchester. I met him 
one day when [I was walking from the 
school to the station. He was startled 
to see me, but for that I should not have 
noticed him. When [ knew him at Rumford 
Hall he was closely shaven, but he was 
beginning to grow a beard and mustache, 
which seemed likely in a short time to dis- 
guise him effectually. 

As far as I could remember, nothing was 
really proved against Woodrough, ard I 
was puzzled at the moment how I ought to 
treat him, but when [ am uncertain what 
to do I invariably, and from impulse, fol- 
iow the course which seems kindest at the 
moment, so I put out my hand to him as if 
nothing had happened which was discred- 
itable to his good name. 

He seemed very grateful, and told me 
that he had obtained a subordinate posi- 
tion in the office of Sheet & Piece, a well- 
known firm of shippers. Mr. Sheet was a 
friend of his father, the Rev. Stephen 
roa a minister near London. 

“But he stipulated that I should be 
know here as Stephens,” said Woodrough, 
‘‘and, therefore, I have lost my good name 
in more senses than one.” 

It was grim humor. But I believed in 
the young fellow, especially when I remera- 
bered that the Featherstone diamond was 
worth at least £10,000. 

“If he had that diamond he would not 
be toiling at Millchester,” I reflected. 
‘Poor Woodrough!” 

So there were several reasons why I did 
not care to tell Bowman and Sweepstone 


knife. 
I. 


Rumford Featherstone was a very eccen- 
tric man. It was said that the only way in 
which he could be managed was to take no 
notice of him—rather a peculiar kind of 
management, [ must confess. Bravshaw 
my pupil, acted on that principle, and the 
Pitan — to be successful. 

cle m es with everythin 

everybody, but he would be eer Boyer 
you attended to any of his suggestions. [ 
never do.” Remarks like that were often 
made by the lad in a jovial manner. 
vege pain ms not made him petulant 

e Was rea mn 
rated y to joke about his own 


‘‘There are worse things in this world 


not too weak. 


I h 
like it.” ave been spoiled, and I 











entered it if billiaris or cards had been 
mentioned in the official title. “Every 








about what they called my champion paper 


Weak- | 


than a weak constitution,” he said, ‘if it is 


Fun must have been very difficult in the 


had a face which looked incapable of tn 
ing, and I never knew him try the ey = 
ment. His nephew was constantly cule 
absurd remarks, but nove of tnem appea 
to affect the uncle, who glared 
heavy brow at the venturesome 
who was bold enough even to ma 
that forbidding presence. 
Ramford Featherstone professed to trys 


under his 


YOuDgster 
ke puns jn 


nobody. His opinions about human nature 
were as unfavorable as possible, but in 
practice he was the most unsuspicious of 


men, and he might have been robbed with 
impunity. He locked up scarcely any thing 
He denounced the worthlessnex<s of human. 
ity and the dishouesty of society, while he 
left valuable articles about as if he bed 
perfect confidence iu his fellow-men. ‘ 
He was known to have a splendid collec. 
tion of gems, and some of them were of 
great value. The Featherstone diamong 
especially was one of the famous stones 
which have been honored with distinctive 
names, and it was known far and wide. 

“If you want to be remembered as jong 
as the world stands,” he said to me w hen 
first he showed me fhis treasures, “yoy 
must procure a stone like this and call jt 
after yourself. This will be the Feather. 
stone diamond when ali the monuments 
which have been reared in this generation 
are carted awsy for rubbish and when al! 
the books which have been written during 
this century are forgotten.” : 
“It may have half a dozen differ=nt 
names before the end of time,” exclaimed 
Brayshaw. ‘‘In the year 10,001 it may be 
called the Ching Chow diamond, if the 
Chinese rule the roast, as they are expected 
todo. ‘Rule the roast pig,’ Charles La 
would have said.” 

Featherstone looked angry, and as no. 
body cared to Jaugh at Brayshaw’s remark 
he laughed himself, repeating : 
“It will be the Ching Chow diamond 
formerly the Pad Pab diamond of New 
Zealand. There is time for many changes 
before the year ten thousand and one.” — 

The Featherstone diamond was famous 
for its perfect color and matchless lustre 
It has been cut tothe best advantaye and 
weighed thirty-five carats. If there haq 
been nothing extraordinary in its appear. 
ance it would have been worth £10.90 
but with precious stones value is enhanced 
by fame, and it was impossible to say wha 
a stone like that might have fetched in the 
open market. 

Some people said it was the only thing 
the world which its owner really loved 

**He is a little more than indifferent to 
nis sister,” Was a remark Often made, “and 
he does not positively hate that nephew of 
his, but he loves nothing but his diamond.” 

In the library a massive safe stood, hav- 
ing the most recent improvements, includ- 
ing a time lock, and in that safe the 
precious stones were kept. 

Woodrough was called the private secre- 
tary, but his duties had more connection 
with the jewels of his employer than with 
books and papers. He had a key to the 
safe, and he generally set the time lock at 
night. 

[ liked Woodrough, and so did my pupil. 
He was a quiet fellow, fond of reading and 
attached to his employer. ‘Mr. Feather- 
stone is not difficult to please,” he said to 
me in confidence. ‘All you have to do is 
to find out what he is likely to want and 
then act as if he had told you. Very 
likely he will complain, but that does not 
matter. He is magnanimous enough not 
to expect me to say I am wrong when | 
know Lam right. I have to watch that 
safe continually, and when I am going out 
I genetally set the time lock; then nobody 
can open it. Hehas stormed a few times 
about my doing so, when he has wanted 
something later than usual, but I[ say 
nothing and do the same thing again. | 
have known him to leave the safe open, 
with half the gems on the library table. it 
is not fair to the servants. I remember the 
first time I discovered things in that condi- 
tion I told him I should not consider my- 
self responsible for the safe keeping of his 
treasures if some reasonable precautions 
were not taken to protect them.” 

‘*How did he like that?” I asked. 

‘Well, he made himself rather offensive,” 
was the reply. 

I looked at Woodrough, and I suppose he 
understood me to signify that I was sur- 
prised to find him still there. 

“Oh, I did not eat much mud, I can tell 
you,” he answered. “I said I considered 
that our engagement was at an end, and | 
would go and put my things together. 
That surprised him. He apologized hand- 
somely, however, and so the dispute ended. 
The only danger of a rupture between us 
since has arisen when he has told me not to 
set the tire lock on the safe because he 
wished to open it late at night. He always 
promises to set it himself, but as often as 
not he forgets. I have come down into 
— ey -y oe or three o’clock in the 

orning an ound i 
ee 8 that he had simply 

‘*What does it matter?” I asked. 

“It matters just this,” he said. “If 
burglars broke into the hall they would be 
sure to get his keys or mine, for it would 
be an organized gang which would do it; 
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presence of Rumford Featherstone, who 
| was 8 grim-looking man of sixty-five. He 


then they could open the safe and take 
everything. We are known to have chro- 
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ks, and that is our chief safe- | 
pometer — it be discovered, however, | 


gus we do not use them regularly, and the | 
oem will think it worth their while 


cf 
wo pay 

he 
f the 
pall Case, 


us a visit. 
Featherstone diamond and several | 
richest gems were generally kept in | 
of which Woodrough had no | 
5 
SJ cannot show them in Mr. Feather 
< absence,” he said, “‘and [ am very | 
~ * Sometimes he tells people to call and | 
nok at his baubles’ ; but if he is out they 
nave LO call again. 
rhe circumstances attending Rumford | 
peatherstone’s death were very painfal | 
necause of the suspicion which was thrown 
, Woodrough. As [ hive said already, 
sothing Was proved against him, but he 
gas ruined, and he had to commence Life | 
again in & subordinate position and under 
assumed name. } 
These are the particulars, as I learned | 
shom at the time. 
“ Ramford Featherstone was discovered by | 
Woodrough in his library at two o’clock tn 


sone 


»» morning, dead. 

The secretary had been requested by | 
peatherstone not to set the time lock on | 
the safe. 


{awoke just before two o'clock,” Wood- | 
~agh said afterward. ‘‘I had been in bed 
vo about three hours. Just as [ was | 
sing to Sleep again [ thought I heard a | 
sojse. This roused me at once, and I sud- | 
jely remembered that I had left Mr. | 
paiverstone in the library and that the | 
time lock had not been set. I[ got out of | 
bj. put on a dressing gown, seized my | 
ver, and went down stairs as quietly 
There was no sign of dis- 
turbance anywhere, and all was still. I 
pened the Jibrary door; the lamp was | 
burning, and Mr. Featherstone was lying 
onthe floor. I glanced round the room 
and saw that the safe was shut; then [| 
hurried to Mr. Featherstone and tried to | 
rouse him, but he was dead. 
There was a scene of commotion after | 
that. Tbe servants were called and a 
messenger was sent on horseback to War- 
ngborough, the nearest town, for medical 
wsistance. When Dr. Pitchford arrived it 
was too late to be of any use. Mr. Feath- 
estone had died of apoplexy, hé said, and 
death must have been almost instantaneous. 
Brayshaw had gone to Oxford at that 
ime, but he and his mother were at Rum- 
rd Hall before noon. The family lawyer | 
ws there also, and the safe was opened to | 
mike sure that all the gems were safe. | 
The Featberstone Glamound could not be} 
found.” } 
Woodrough said that he had not seen it | 
for some days, bat he thought it was in| 
the special case all right. Nothing had 
been said about it, and he was not aware 
that it had been sent away for any pur- 
Careful search was made, and let- 
ters of inquiry were sent to the persons | 
who were likely to have been taken into | 
Featherstone’s confidence in reference to | 


as D yasible 





pose 


“Featherstone may have lent it to some | 
savant or other,” | 
“and 
masterpieces may be keeping it until he 
can get it recut, and then he will pass it 
off as another stone. There are tricks in 
all trades but ours.” 

I met Woodrough several times in Mill- 
chester and felt sorry for the poor fellow. 

“If he had the stone he could make 
money of it,” I repeated to myself time | 
after time, ‘even if he had to get it cut| 
into several smaller stones.” 

I was angry at not being able to use that 
strong argument on behalf of Woodrough 
when arguing the question with Bowman. 
[ should have liked to say: 

“The man youare charging with theft is 
working hard in Millchester under an as- 
sumed name. Do you think he would do 
that if he had in his possession a piece of 


property as valuable as the Featherstone 
diamond?” 
But I was precluded by circumstances 


from making a statement like that, and I 
decided to show Woodrongh how much 


| confidence I had in his honesty. 


“Come and dine with me,” I said one 
day. 
The. poor fellow was moved, and I 


thought I could see tears springing into 
his eyes. 

“Just our two selves,” I said; ‘‘a bach- 
elor dinner.” Bat I made up my mind that 
on some future occasion I would invite 
him to meet Bowman and Sweepstone. My | 
only fear was lest the paper knife should 
be mentioned or anything should happen 
which might turn the conversation into 
undesirable channels. 

Woodrough accepted my 
the day was fixed. 

‘*‘Let me tell you this, once for all,” I 
said, ‘I believe you are as innocent of 
any wrong in connection with the Feather- 
stone diamond as [am myself. Now we 
do not need to mention the subject again.” 

The manner in which he wrung my hand 
convinced me that my confidence was not 
misplaced. 

We spentavery pleasant evening to- 
gether, and after dinner we went into my | 
study to smokeJand chat. [ had put the 
paper knife out of sight, but when Wood- | 
rough introduced Featherstone’s name and | 
mentioned the diamond I thought there | 
could be no harm in showing him the me- 
mento which Mrs. Brayshaw had sent. 

**You know this,” I said, taking the knife 
from the drawer where I had placed it. 

“Of course L know it.” he replied, ‘I 
Qouve whether another like it in 


invitation and 


there ice 


the world. That is a splendid piece o 
agate.” 
‘‘Mrs. Brayshaw sent it to me that I 


might have something to remind me of her 
brother.” 

‘‘Unless you had the Featherstone dia- | 
mond you could not have an article on 
which he set greater store than this paper 
knife.” 
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Sweepstone interrupted, complished,” said Woodrough; ‘‘and yet I 
the worthy admirer of mnature’s | have been informed that he is almost self 
ji | taught. 
| worthy it must be among precious stones, 
‘and that is the sphere which at present 
seems closed to me.” 


| ject. 
might possibly find ita relief to talk to 
somebody who was acquainted 
story, so C asked him what his opinion was 
about the fate 
mond, and i told him my own theory about 
a servant having taken it. 


said his opinion was more romantic than 
mine. 
had put the diamond away somewhere, 
and he still hoped the hiding-place might 
‘be discovered. 


much pleasure as looking at that stone,” 
said Woodrough, “and I often suspected 
him of carrying it about with him. I know 
that it was not always in the special case 
which ought to have contained it. 
was a secret drawer in his writing table, 
/and there was another ina cabinet which 
stood in his bedroom. 
| times put the diamond in those places. A 
akilifal workman has examined 
|ture for other secret receptacles, but so 
far he has not succeeded 
| any. 
shaw is 
facility, and Lam sanguine that in some 
out-of-the-way corner a drawer will be 


said Woodrough. 


I could judge, very intelligent. 
| full of questions about bowling matches 
| which had been played since he left Barn- 
Woodrough looked sad as he read the | field. 
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“It is wonderful what that man has ac- 


If [am to do anything specially 


We were back again upon the old sub- 
He could not leave it. I thought he 
with his 


of the Featherstone dia- 


He differed from me on that point, and 


He thought Rumford Featherstone 


“I believe nothing on earth gave him so 


There 


aspring. The lid was so contrived amon 
the work that a person unacquainted wit 


the handle was not solid. 


the articles were made. 


seen in London. 
uever knew who he was. 


wood which he brought with him. 
about the size of a hazel nut. 
said that would be an easy task. 

“The gentleman wanted 


was paid down. 





I believe he some- 


the furni- 
in discovering 
He is to search again. Mrs. Bray- 
very kind in affording every 


found containing the missing treasure. 
Mr. Featherstone would not take the 
trouble to put things in his safe. He had 


faith in the secarity of the unsuspected. 


knew nothing about that secret drawer 


|which the cabinet-maker has found in the | «Fifteen seconds,’ he said. 
librarv 
| was?” 


table. 


I could not gness. 
“It was in the thick part of the leg,” 
“It was fastened by 


‘*May be diamond be discovered!” was 


| My earnest wish. 


IV. 


I knew perfectly well that Bowman or 


| Sweepstone or both of them would make 
some ridiculous remark to Reedyman about | man asked. 
|my paper knife. 
|men who appear to pride themselves on | 
their want of interest 


| thes cet, into ruts, and however undesira- 
ble the ru 


'ad nauseam. They had a few favorite jokes, 
|} and no social meeting was supposed to have 
| been successful unless all the jokes were 
| introduced. 


I have often noticed in 


in literature that 


S May ve, tity remain lu them 


Reedyman was very quiet, and, as far as 
He was 


No stranger would have suspected 


the stone. No intelligence could be gained | inscription on the stone, and I could not that his name was a household word among 
concerning it, and suspicion was directed |help thinking that it carried his mind | people who took an interest in mechanical 


wward Wo drough. 
Itt. | 


Woodrough was never formally charged 
with having stolen the diamond, though I | 
believe that was in consequence of Mrs. | 
Brayshaw’s attitude. The executors were | 
very angry, and great publicity was given | 
tothe affair, so that the name of Wood- | 
rough Was commented on very unfavorably | 
althetime. They would have charged him 
with theft, and they might have succeeded 
in convicting him on circumstantial evi- 
dence. Evenif they had failed, his dis- 
giace would have been more complete. 
Butl remember Bowman saying that he 
wished he had the casein hand, and he 
showed how all the facts were dead against 
the suspected man. 

| did not acknowledge that I had any 
personal acquaintance with Rumford 
Featherstone or with Woodrough, but I 
sided with the secretary in the discussions, 
much to Bowman’s disgust, who labored 
under the impression, which is not uncom- 
mon among a certain class of men, that an 
intimate knowledge of ancient classics is 
detrimental to a right understanding’ of 
modern life. 

Sweepstone was not inclined to blame 
Woodrough much, if he had purloined the 
diamond. 

“Rather awkward stuff to sell,” he re- 
marked. “Something like a stolen bank 
hote for £1,000 or the famous Gainsbor- 
ough picture. If that fellow had been as 
sharp as some people are, he would have 
‘aid his fingers on something which might 
have been turned into cash more easily.” 

Myown opinion was thatone of the 
Servants had found Featherstone before 
Woodrough did, and that the diamond was 
‘ying on thetable. The servant (male or 
‘emale, 1 did not care which) picked up 
‘he jewel and went away, making the noise 
Which Woodrough heard. 

“It would be simpler to fall back on 
‘pititualism,” said Bowman. ‘‘Why not 
“iggest that some mysterious agent from 
the other world put in an appearance and 
wilted with the gem? When you get off 
© track of reasonable evidence you 
aight as well propose one explanation as 
wOLD Rod 





| back to happier days before his name had | progress. 


been clouded by suspicion. 


with whom it was possible to joke,” 
said, “I should have charged him with 
making this into a fetich. He often had 
it with him when he could not want to use 
it. 


**Had it any interesting associations?” I | 
asked. 

‘Not that [am aware of,” 
rough’s reply. 

Then the subject was changed, and he | 
told me about his early life and his love for 
mineralogy. His desire had been to get an | 
appointment inthe Brivish Museum or in 
the office of a diamond merchant. Feather- | 
stone knew about his ambition and prom- 
ised to help him. 

‘‘But all that is past,” he said, ‘‘and [| 
must toilon as best Ican inmy present | 
uncongenial spaere. But for my parents 
I would go to South Africa. My father is 
a minister at Surreyside; he fully believes | 
the Featherstone diamond will yet be dis- 
covered and he begs me to stay in England. 
Then there is somebody else—Ada—this 
trouble has been dreadful to her.” 

I knew whom he meant, but I did not 
reply. | 

“She has never doubted me,” he said, 
after a while. “Of course, I offered to 
break off the engagement. I thought it 
was only right, and her friends agreed with 
me, but she would not hear of it.” 

I learned then what I had not known be- 


was Wood- 


| 


electrician and the 
| first devoted himself to his favorite pur- 
He never did nse it.” 8 


man’s answer. 


If any other subject was men- 


| tioned, however, he was ready to show an | 
“If Mr. Featherstone had been a man | jnterest in it. 


Bowls and machinery did 


he | not absorb all his thoughts. 


Somebody mentioned a great American 
manner in which he 


nit. 
“It appears to me,’ 


, 


said Sweepstone, 


|**most men of genius are started on their 
| career by an accident. 
| would come to me.” 

‘‘Would it not be better to wish for the | 
| genius?” Bowman asked. 


I wish the accident 


There was a laugh at that, in which 


| everybody joined except Sweepstone. 


‘*What was it that started you?” he asked 


| Reedyman, as if to divert attention from 
| the point which Bowman had just made. 


‘‘A paper knife,” was the reply. 


| I knew in a moment that my time had | 
,come, and no other subject would be re- 
| quired during dinner. 


*“‘Jackson, there, has the most wonderful 


| paper knife in the world,” said Bowman. 
“Stolen property; that is the worst of it.” 


‘The price of blood, you mean,” inter- 


|rupted Sweepstone, recovering his spirits 
} at once, 


“Let us hear about Reedyman’s paper 


| knife,” exclaimed Fortiscue, a very sen- 
| sible fellow, who, I dare say, was tired of 
|the silly remarks 
| Sweepstone were always making. 


which Bowman and 
‘*{ will tell you after dinner,” was Reedy- 


“I never care to tell a long 


fore—Featherstone left the draft of a! story when men are eating.” 


codicil to his will, in which he bequesthed 
a thousand pounds to Woodrough. Asit 
was not a legal document, however, the 
executors gladly disregarded it. 

Among the general topics which occu- 
pied our attention was a meeting of inven- 
tors, which was to be held in Millchester | 
during the following week. I told my 
visitor that I hoped to have the pleasure of | 
dining with Reedyman, the great electric- 
jan, who lived at Barnfield some years 
before | did and was a member of our 
club. Half a dozen of us were to dine | 
together at Bowman’shonse. The others | 
all knew 
to me. 





a) 


‘‘Have you patented that methoa?” Bow- 


| man asked. 


‘‘Not yet,” said Reedyman. ‘Perhaps I 


| shall do so, and then other people will want 
| to adopt it. 
| forbidden.” 


Nothing is desired until it is 


He would never have told us that story if 


| he had not been reminded of his promise. 
“You must tell us what laid the fuund,- | 
'tion of your fortune,” Sweepstone said. | 
|**We want to know all we can about paper | 
knives.” 


This is Reedyman’s story : 
‘*‘When the Great Exhibition was held in 


Reedyman, but be was a strangcr | 1862, I was near the end of my apprentice- 
I am a manufacturing silversmith by ! 


hip. 


trade, as perhaps you know. My master, 
Metalmould of Sheffield, had a case of ex- 
hibits, and among them were several very 
fine daggers, the blades being etched and 
inlaid with gold. My share of the work 
was the handles; each of them had a secret 
recess, which could be opened by means of 


the fact would never have suspected that 


‘‘Metalmould’s name and address were on 
the case, so that anybody could tell where 
One day a gentle- 
man came to our place in Sheffield and re- 
ferred to the dagger handle which he had 
He gave no name and we 
He said he 
wanted a handle made which should have 
in ita recess capable of holding a bit of 
It was 
Metalmould 


to know the 
cost, and Metalmould told him, The money 
Then the gentleman said : 
‘If the opening is so cleverly contrived 
that I may have the handle a week and not 
be able to discover how it is fastened, and 
yet a person who knows thesecret can open 


it in a quarter of a minute without the use 
| of tools, 1 will pay you one hundred pounds 


jin addition to what I have paid already 


’ 


| Metalmould sent for me and asked me what 


|I thought about it. 


‘I will try my best,’ 
said. 


I 


‘The time was fixed for the handle to be 


| finished. The gentleman came punctually 
ey the day, and the work was ready. I told 
| him his plece of ywood was inside. He re- 





;could not open the recess. 
|methe bundle and took 


turned ina week and confessed that he 
Then he gave 
out his watch. 
In ten seconds 
Where do you think it! the lid was open andthe bit of wood was 


|on the table in Metalmould’s private room, 


| where the interview took place. 


| ‘f explained the secret to him and he 


| Was satisfied. 


He paid the hundred pounds 
| means of a hidden spring, and the carved | and Metalmould gave me fifty. With that 
| work effectually disguised the opening.” 


|}money I was able to purchase materials 
necessary for certain experiments which 1 
wanted to work, and from that day to this 


| tog.” 


the play.” 


| ‘*But what about the paper knife?” Bow 
**You have left Hamlet out of 


| IL have gone on, step by step, sometimes 
failing, itis true, and sometimes succeed- 


“Oh, L forgot that part,” said Reedyman. 


|The gentleman brought with him a splen- 


faotened in the handle fora paper knife.” 


‘What now?” Reedyman inquired. 


Bowman. ‘We say he stole it.” 





‘*Mardered somebody for it, you mean, 


| did agate blade, and he asked to have it 
Bowman and Sweepstone pointed to me. 


‘Jackson owns the very knife,” replied 


Sweepstone interrupted. 
My friends told me afterward that I 
looked as if the charges were true. I dare 


say I did, for many strange thoughts were 


surging through my brain. 
‘‘Was there a motto on the blade?” 
| asked. 
‘Perhaps there ‘was,” 
but I have no recollection of it.” 


I 


said Reedyman, 


‘Do you remember the pattern of the 


| handle?” 

‘Yes, I remember that well enough. 
was what we called the dolphin 
child.” 

“Guilty! Certainly guilty!” 
repeated several times. 

‘Bring a black cap,” 
claimed. 


brought back with me the paper knife. 
| As soon as Reedyman saw it he said: 

‘‘Well, this 1s wonderful. 
pected to see that again. 
the very paper knife. 
handle?” 


be opened. 
At the end of the handle there was 
Continued on the 8th page. 


It 
and 


Bowman 
Sweepstone ex- 
My rooms were not far away, and with- 


|out any apology I hastened there and 


I never ex- 
It is certainly 
Can you open the 


I told him I was rot aware that it could 


a 





For Boils, Pimples 


carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
biood diseases, 

take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


it will 

relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


| Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


| 
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small protuberance, which appeared to be 
part of a shell. 

‘Pat the handle between two fingers of 
the right hand,” said Reedyman, ‘‘place 
your thumb against that small knob, then 
press with your thumb. Now you find the 
shell will turn soand.” 

As he explained 
watched him eagerly. 

‘You turn the shell round,” he contin- 
ued, ‘‘until that double line meets a double 
line on the handle.” 

He did what he described. 

‘‘Now,” he said, ‘‘you notice that on each 
side of the handle are a dolphin and child. 
On one side the child has its eyes open, on 
the other side they are closed. The lid is 
where the eyes are open. Pat your thumb 
on that ch'ld’s head and your first finger on 
the other. Now press. The heads were 
firm before I moved that shell, but they 
give way a littl now. While you are 
pressing ‘turn back the shell to its original 
position. And now look.” 

He raised his thumb and the oval medall- 
ion which contained the dolphin and child 
sprang open. 

‘‘What now?” he exclaimed. 

Iuside the small recess which he had ex- 
posed was the Featherstone diamond. 

I need not tell how glad I was to commu- 
nicate with Woodrough, which 
very night. Bowman insisted on sending a 
messenger in a cab with a note from me. 

All I said in the note was: ‘‘Come at 
once. Important discovery. — EpMUND 
JaCKsON.” 

Wordrough was spending a quiet even- 
ing in his uncomfortable lodgings, and he 
returned with the messenger, wondering 
what the summons meant. The first thing 
he saw on entering the room was the 
Featherstone diamond. 

“Thank God for that!” he sai.l. 
mentioned the 
away. 

We soon brought him round again, and 
I must say the two men who showed them- 
selves the most demonstrative in their con- 
gratulations were Bowman and Sweep- 
stone. Bowman had the effrontery to de- 
clare that be had heard something about 
the case, and never believed for a moment 
that Woodrough was guilty. 

The diamond was speedily returned to its 
right owner, and [ am glad to say the ex- 
ecutors Of Rumford Featherston’s will paid 
to Woodrough, at Mrs. Brayshaw’s request, 
the thousand pounds which her brother 
had mentioned in the draft codicil to his 
will. 

W oodrough is married now, and the last 
time I saw him he told me he had found a 

position to ‘is liking in the office of Messrs. 
Golgonda & Kimberley, the dealers jin pre- 
clous stones. 

The paper knife ts still in my possession, 
and in the secret recess | have a piece of 
crystal which Woocrough gave me. It is 
an exact copy of the Featherstone dia- 
mond.—[The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


the process we al) 


Then he 
name of Ada and fainted 


IRVING G&G. GREENE. 


The telegraphic announcement of the 
death of Irving G. Greene, only son of 
Oliver H. and Anna L. Greene of this city, 
at Aiken, S. C., Feb. 24, 1891, was a great 
shock to his numerous friends in 
and vicinity. He was born in Shelburne, 

H., April 17, 1864. graduated from 
Phillips Exeter Academy in 1884, from the 


Boston Institute of Technology in 1888, | 
and immediately entered the service of the | 


Essex Company at Lawrence as civil engi- 
neer, where he remained until compelled to 
seek restoration of his failing health first 
in Colorado thev in South Carolina, where 
loving hands and willing hearts did all that 
mortal could, without avail, to arrest the 
progress of his fatal disease. 


Such in brief is the simplestory of his life. | 


He fell quietly, peacefully into the slumber 
from which he awoke, let us believe, free 
from the pain and suffering which he had 
borne with such patience and resignation 
as an active, ambitious young man fairly 
started in life can bring to such things, 
feeling through it all entire contidence that 
the Father of All would deal with him here 
and hereafter in accordance with his Divine 
and perfect will. His classmates at Exeter 
and the Institute testified to their apprecia- 
tion of his manly qualities by their presence 
in large number at his funeral on Sunday 
last. His employers, who saw in him those 
sterling qualities of character which in- 
sured for him future eminence in his 
chosen profession, sent consoling words to 
the family, speaking of their high regard 
for the young man and their unbounded 
confidence in his ability and integrity. His 
friends gathered in deep sorrow around his 
bier to pay their last tribute of respect to 
the memory of one who was tried and true 
in all his intercourse with them, and his 
many virtues will be to them a precious 
memory in the years to come. For the 
immediate family, so grievously afflicted, 
all who knew and loved their son and 
brother and kinsman implore divine mercy 
and consolation. 


The people may taik about humbugs and paten 
medicines as much as ‘_ 4 lease, but we stick to 
the piain fact that Dr. *s Cough 8 rap will 
cure a cough quicker than any physiclan’s pre 
scriptions. 


| bot" 


I did that | 


| on the tail grass which coyered the island. “Piga, 


Boston | 


AMONG THE 


MAGAZINES. 


The first article in Scribner’s Magazine 
for March (New York, Chas. Scribner's 
Sons)—first in position, and doubtless first 
in the interest it will elicit from the general 
reader—is Mr. A. J. M. Jephson’s descrip- 
tion of the march ot Stanley’s advance 
guard. Itisastory of terrific hardships 
and of extraordinary heroism and endur- 
ance. The physical suffering and the long 
unappeased hunger of the men made this 
march one of the most memorable in his- 
tory. Mr. Jephson descrides their frequent 
quests for food, too often unsuccessful. At 
one time the hungry men thought that they 
had entrapped an elephant, and would have 
their larder at least temporarily supplied ; 
but they were disappointed. The episode 
is as follows: 

As we were marching along, Kheri, one of the 
chiefs who was with us, came running back, 
whispering breathlessly, “Tembo, b’wana, Tem- 
(An elephant, master, an elephant.) We 
crept anxiously along the path, holding our breath 
with excitement. The men all silently put down 
their loads and followed us, stroking thelr poor 


empty stomachs in expectancy of a meal at last. 
| Following Khert’s lead, we soon reached a wood 


ed promontory, and cautiously peered through the 
bushes. There we saw eighty yards distant, on 
a little grassy island in the middie of the rapids, a 
huge black elephant with gleaming white tusks, 
slowly flapping his grest ears and feeding leisurely 


B’wana Mazinga, piga!’ (Fire, Master of the 
Cannon, fire!) eagerly whispered the Zanzibaris. 
Stairs, who Was always coolness itself, cocked his 
| rifle, sluwly rose, and resting the barrel againsta 
| tree, took along and steady alm, while we held 
jour breath and clasped our empty stomachs, 
anxiously awaiting the result. Kang! went the 
| rifle, we saw a puff of dust rise where the bullet 
struck just at the back of the ear, and the elephant 
dropped on his knees. Reseassl M'gint, K .ert 
(Another cartridge, Kheri), whispered Stairs, @x- 
cltedly, for the elephant had risen and was 
slowly rocking himeecif to and fro, as if dazed and 
confused. As he swayed backward and forward, 
and slowly turned himself round, Stairs put two 
more bullets into his head. tut atlas! we dis 
covered that a Remiogton rifle bullet is not much 
more efficacious against an elephant than a pea- 
| shooter is aguiust a man; for the elephant still 
| swaying about uneasily, deliberately waded off 
| across tre rapids to a large wooded tslanc io the 
middle of the river, waere it was impossible to 
|reach him. We recover.| ourselves with a long- 
drawn sigh of disappointment, we olankly looked 
jin eacb other's faces, and the Zanzibaris mur- 
mured, “Master, it is fae, let us be going.” 
| Str Edwiv Arnold certainly became quite 
enamored of the fair island of Japan. 
Here is what he say: about the people 
| io his article entitled *‘Japouica :” 


As for the people, l am, and always shall be, of 
| good St. Francis Xavier's fee.ing “This nation 
is the delight of my soul!” Never have | passed 
\days more happy, tranqgull, or restorative than 
among Japanese of ail clagses, in the cities, 
towns, and villages of Japan. At very littic 
we fr ’ - . . % gGhsalivet-., 
ee, ge bul Bobs YO eBort Will be sill 
/diseovered the old, changeless, bhigh-tempered, 
generous, vale a and sweet-mannered Japan 
which charmed so much and so naturally the 
| Lusitantan saint aud the Outch surgeon. 7 
frankly confess it has entirely charmed me 
and therefore what | say of this Japauese pation, 
and their manners and customs, must be received 
jwith the proper caution attaching to the 
language of a friend, aud even a lover. But 
where else in the world does there exist such a 
conspiracy to be agreeable; such a wide-spread 
compact to render the dificult affairs of life as 
smooth and graceful as circumstances admit; 
such fair decrees of fine behavior fixed and 
} accepted for ali; such universal restraint of the 
| courser impulses of speecn and act; such pretty 
eo ot daily existence; 
ove of nature as the embellisher of that exist- 
ence; such sincere delight in beautiful artistic 
things; such frank enjoyment of the enjoyable; 
such tenderness to littie children; such reverence 
for parents and old ersons; wide-spread 
refinement of taste and habits; such courtesy to 
| Strangers; such willingness to please and to be 
| pleased ? 


|. Other articles in this number well worth 
| the reading are B. S. Nadal’s description 
}of London and American clubs, and a 

paper on the “‘Ornamentation of Ponds and 
' Lakes,” by Samuel! Parsons, Jr. 


Theodore Child has been something of a 
traveller, and bis descriptions have always 
a certain raciness that makes them reada- 
ble, aside from their information. In the 
March number of Harper's Magazine (New 
York, Harper & Bros.; Boston, Dawrell & 
Upham) he describes the Argentine capi- 
tal; a place, by the way, which he does not 
paint in particularly vivid colors. One 
person, most prevalent, and not especially 
attractive, is the auctioneer : 


The auctioneer, martillero or rematador, is a 


great personage in the Argentine, and an in- | 


dispensable factor in the commerce of the country. 
The moment the visitor lands he sees immense 
advertisements, “‘remate de terrenos,” a fine corner 
lot here, so any leagues there; the fourth page 
of the huge blanket-sheet newspapers is filled with 
advertisements of sales of land and houses; tne 
streets are hung with flags, banners, and scarlet 
cloths, with white letters announcing cran remate 
of this and that; along the Paseo de Julio the 
cucap jack shops have their auctioneer perched on 
the counter, and other rematadores are there 
under the colonnade ready to sell leagues of land 
to the newly arrived immixzrants. Cargoes of im.- 
ported mercbandise, ships, land, houses, crops, 
wool, the products and fruits of the country, 
cattie, blood stock, furniture, jewelry, things new 
and things old, all pass under the hammer. 


The street loafers, too, many of them 
young aristocrats, would hardiy be tolera- 
ted in any thoroughly civilized community. 
Mr. Howells contributes six poems on 
moods; he also has a word to say on Mr 
McAlilister’s recent literary venture,’w aich 
is as follows :— 

Itis always and everywhere amusing to see a 
plutocracy trving to turn into an aristocracy, and 
this is what Mr. McAllister shows us, with no ap. 
parent sense of its comicality. These men who 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


too, | 


such lively | 


a SS —_— aiminen 


have had no ideal but to get more and more 
money, these women who have no ideal but to 
spend more and more, are necessarily ridiculous 
in the transforination act; but it is not Mr. Me- 
Allister who has made them so; he has merely 
shown themso. He did not create society; it 
created him; and if he is deplorable, society is to 
blame for him. If society had known how to do 
something besides dress and dine ana dance, we 


have no doubt he would have said so; that is, he | pl 


would have written a different book. But you 


cannot make something out of nothing. 

Mr. George William Curtis, who has had 
much experience as a diner and as un after- 
dinner speaker, presents a few thoughts on 
the subject from his Editor's Easy Chair :— 

The traditions of the Northern races are of tre- 
men tous eating and drinking in the halls of Odin, 
and their spirit has not been lost in the later day. 
Our American feasts are more sumptuous, and, 
if we may trust our British brethren, more bril- 
iiant in the speech-making, than their own 

Speaking of the requisites of an enjoy- 
able dinner he continues :— 

The conditions of such a} feast are obvious. 
They are chiefly a good dinner served promptly 
and hot, but not of many courses, a brilliant hall, 
not too large, aod a company which can vadily 
hear without effort upon the part of the * .kers. 

The North American Revie" 
York) presents a number of wu 
letters of Gen. Sherman to var 
friends, which are particularly mely and 
exceedingly interesting at 1 present 
moment. Writing about his meeting with 
President Lincoln at City Point, Va., 
March 27, 1865, he says: 


, of his 


“We had quite a long and friendly talk, when 
he remarked that the President, Mr. Lincoln, was 
near by,ina steamer lying at the dock, and he 
proposed that we should call atonce. We did 80, 
and found Mr. Lincoln on board the ‘Ocean 
Queen.’ We bad met in the early part of the war, 
and he recognized me, and received me witha 
warmth of manner and expression that was most 
grateful. We then sat sume time in the atter 
cabin, and Mr. Lincoln made many 
about the events which attended the mareh from 
Savannah to Goldsboro, and seemed to enjoy the 
humerous stories about 
he had heard much. When in lively conversa 
tion, his face brightened wonderfully, vutif the 
conversation flagged, ms face assu ued a sad and 
sorrowful expression * * * Mr. Lincoln 
repeadedly inquired as to General Schofleld’s 
ability In my absence, and seemed anxious that 
I should return to North Carolina, and more than 
ovee exélaimed: ‘Must more blood be shed? 
Cannot this last bloody battle be ayoided?’” 


Among other writers, the Director of 
the United States Mint has a word upon the 
absorbing topic of silver cvinage, and 
Lieut. J. Rose Troup, of Stanley’s rear 
guard, comes to the defence of the unfor- 
tanate Jameson : 


The statement that Mr. Jameson really bought 
the giri for the purpose of seeing her sacriticerd 


inquiries 


rests, therefore, on the evidence of Assad Farren, | 
the only witness who was with Mr. Jameson 1 | 


a>k you a8 fair-winded men what reliance can be 
roa 


. " mae amante.. ie op 
tie HA Ah FRE he tonwo Free State, but 
when he reached London he “declared most 
solemnly" before witnesses that it was entirely 
uutrue and thathe was animinated by ill teei 
ings against Mr. Jameson; a fact that is borne 
out by the latter's diary. 


In the March number of the Century 
Magazine (New York, Century Co. ; Boston, 
Damrell & Upham) is another batch ot 
Talleyrand memoirs. ‘Talleyrand’s opinion 
of Napoleon he condenses in a few lines: 


There was in Napoleon’s power, at the stage it 


had now reached, a radical defect which seemed | 


[tome necessarily injurious to his stability, and 
even tending towards his final overthrow. Napo- 
leon took delight in disquieting, in humiliating, in 
tormenting those that he himself bad raised; and 
they, placed in a@ atate of continual distrust and 
irritation, worked underhand against the power 
that had created them and that they already 
looked upon as their greatest enemy. 


There is published in this same number 
as a suitable accompaniment to these mem- 
oirs, a passage from the memoirs of 
Madame de Remusat, regarding Talleyrand 
himself : 


A most fatal indifference to good and evil, 
right and wro: g, formed the basis of M. de Tal- 
leyrand’s nature; but we must do him the justice 
| to admit that he never sought to make a principle 
of what was immoral. He is aware of the worth 
of high principle in others; he praises it, holds it 
in esteem, and never seeks to corruptit Itap 
pears to me that he even dwells on it with 
pleasure. He has not, like Bonaparte, the fatal 
|idea that virtue bas no existence, and that the 
appearance of itisoniy a triek or an affectation 
|}the more. I have often heard him praise actions 
| which were a seyere criticism on his own. His 
conversation is never immural or irreligious; he 
respects good priests, and applauds them; tere 
is in his heart both goodness and justice; but he 
does not apply to himse:f the rule by which he 
judges others.” 


Another article of great interest in this 
}number is by Geo. R. Parkin, in which he 


| describes those most interesting commnu- | 
i 
The Century } 


nities, Australian cities. 
Club of New York, which has had so many 
illustrious members, is written up by Mr. 
A. R. MacDonald. Mrs. Jessie Benton 
Fremont writes on the early Fremont ex- 
ploration, and there are also two other 
Fremont papers. 


{n the March numberof the Arena, (Bos- | 


ton, the Arena Publishing Company) that 
| well-known writer on socialistic topics, 
Prof. J. R. Buchanan, contributes an ar- 
jticle gn the nationalization of the land. 
|This was written some forty years ago, 
but it is quite applicable at the present 
tame. He lays down the following four 
general premises, upon which he proceeds 
to base his argument: 


1. The earth is an original gift of God to man, 
and, as such, belongs of right to the human race 


in general, and not to the individuals of the race, _ 


separately. 


(New | 
lished | 


our bumm ers,’ of which | 


2. The exclusive proprietorship, in fee em 
| of any given amount of land, by an in tividual 
lan infraction of the common rights of the» 
j unless a general consent bas been given by a 
|}community to this monopoly. ae 

3. The rights of individual propricto 
consequently factitious or 
based, in reility, not upon govern 
immemorial usage, but upon the wi 


Lis 


shi 
hip are 
conver 


1e. 

Practically, we might recognize a 

of this principle, in consequence of tt 
jthe race by geographical barriers, 
language, etc., which render it expe 

sider each nation as the lord of its ow: 
| the proposition we have laid down | 
sidered the paramount principle, 

other must give way whenever practi 

4. Antecedent generations have not 

| ited power to prescribe the legislation « 
| Exch generation, therefore, bas th: 
iself, to establish its own conven! ' ti 
| re-create those institutions which depend uy 
lown consent for their own legitimate existence 
Mr. Albert Ross, in a 
‘‘What is Immoral in Literature?” gi 
j}books a quantity of free adver 
| Rabbi Solomonwrites on immigratio 
| Prof. Henneqguin on the future cor 
of the drama. 


paper ¢ 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine is alwayst 
for its Llustrations 

are excellent examples of ‘' 
; which, 


be commenced 
process” W 
while not yet art, may becom: 
some day Its re 
variably fresh and 
Mareh number, Frederick Viiliers writ 
the exciting story or a wer 
life. Julien Gordon discourses 
“slovenly Americans,” inveighing par 
larly against the men of this great repy 
It is to be hoped that she 

aggerated the general 
jmasculine American She 
down as follows 


ading matter is als 


interesting. In 


correspond: 


has rat 
intidiness 


dresses 


The American, and | allude only to to 
is lamentably untidy 1 hesitate to 
but [do not hesitate to assert and t 
vehemently, that the first clause is true 
ot all classes, Stations, vocations and 
wealth. * * * He shuftties with his feet 

|} is sunk and held low between nis shou 
arms are carried like the grocer boy's 
conscientious delivery of the brow 
If he bow to you, he will either 
and an impercepiible nod, or - 
lyear back and forth on his 
clignity Nothing less impres 
tinguished can be imagi ved than 
leaiute. There ha» been a good dead 

| wrath covering the ill concealed pin 
foolish jealousy in the tirades of o 
against the American woman’s pre 

| fereign lovers and husbands. ray re 

}my indignant gentlemen, that feminine 


are always allured by externals, 


ape 
I 


Dr. Hale, in his Social Proble 
up the tendency of our 
congregate in cities, gives very clearly 
reason tnereor: 


minigra 


Virtually, the city of Boston says to es 
| starving dago who lands from an English st 
“Dear dago, if you will only Stay 
wife and Children, we will give you t 
#4000 worth of property, much bette: 
than you know how to invest it. W 
educate your children for nothing, w 
them when they are sick for nothing 
vice for them a free gymuasium, and 

| ries, parks and pubile gardens.” For 

{ao pot wonder that the dago stays aad 

| chances for polenta. i 


bere wilt 


‘ 
| In the March number of 
|(New York. the Century 

}Damrel & Upham) Mr. Trowbridge con- 
jtinues his interesting boy story: Miss 
Elizabeth Bisland writes the history of an 
alligator’s funeral; Dr. Malcolm McLeod 
contributes a few verses showing th 
great difficulty that a boy experienced in 
} choosing a profession; and Mr. John 
Kendrick Bangs presents the following 
argument in favor of the noisy boy: : 


St. Nichvlas 
Co.; Boston 


My grandma ssys that little boys 
Make too much noise- 

Considering of course their size. 
She’s very wise! 

I think the birds up in the trees, 
The eee ee 

Are noisier by far than 1, 
And don’t half try. 

And then the noise made on the pane 
By drops of rain, 

That patter early, 
is very great! 

And 80, I say, it seems to me, 
To noisy be 

Is what you should expect at all 
Times from the small, 


patter late, 


> 
Gov Long contributes to the March 
number of the Wide Awake (Boston, D 
Lothrop. & Co.) an excellent article on 
“Our Government; Who Made It, and 
Why.” He says of the early statesmen: 





The wisdom of the founders of the American 
Republic outran their own and the pe 
actual capabilities. They builded wiser than they 
jknew. The Constitution of the United States has 
stood for more than a hundred years, and yet 
in all that time, in spite ofa national growt! 
| unequaled in the history of the world, in the 
| midst of the demands of the world’s grandest and 
| most progressive century, the work of the fat! 
| has stood and, to the original dscument, only 
fifteen amendments (ten of which were proposed 
jin 1789) have been deemed essential. Yo-«ls 
sixty-two millions of people live in peace and 
| security under the same law that was made for 
}the unity of less than four millions a century 
‘ago. 


Other contributors to this number are 
Kirke Monroe, Lucy C. Bull, Margaret 
Sidney, who continues the story of thé 
“Five Little Peppers Grown Up,” and 
Oscar Fay Adams. Mr. L. J. Bridgman 
writes a humorous piece of verse, entitled 
‘*Too Old for an Aztec.” 








Middle aged ople, when you were babies, 
Johnson's # nodyne Lintment vas then very old. 





GEO. H. LLOYD, 


MANUFACTURING 


OPTICIAN, 


Washington Street, 
357 Near Bromfield Street. 357 
FACTORY: & PROVINCE CT. 


ophthalmic Surgeons’ Orders a Specialty. 
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BROOKS RECEIVED. 


seTeRs TRAGEDY; With Other Poems, 


Cloaks at One Third Cost. 

|, This is an oid-fashioned winter, and we 
have had an abundance of snow and & con- 
| tinuance of cold; and what is more, though 
, March is here, there is every indication 
/that snow and cold will abide with us 
Some time longer. Itis one of those sea- 
| sons which the poet so happily described 
as the lingering of winter in the lap of 
|Spring. Winter cloaks and thick jackets 
will be essential for some time to come; 
which fact makes it all the more remark- 
able that Messrs. Beals, Higgins & Hender- 
son, the well-known cloak dealers, should 
| be offering their winter garments at such 


an enormous reduction as they now an- 
nounce. 


Many of these handsome gar- | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


- DEMOREST’S PATTERNS 


—AND — 


SEWING MACHINES: 


Lewando’s French Dyeing and Cleans- | 
ing Establishment. 
17 TEMPLE PLACE. 


SPRING STYLES. 


,; The Demorest Sewing Machine, price 
jonly $19.50, with all the attachments, 


No. 


SPRING COLORS. | 


! 








ay 9 
- THE — 


Popular Science News 


Formerly published as the Boston Journal of 
Chemistry, and favorably known for TWENTY- 
FOUR years in every state in the Union. Devoted 
to the popular presentation of all the branches of 
Physical and Natural Science, and the result of 
the latest discoveries and investigations, is edited 
by 


| 
Me i Daamatic. By Thomas Bailey |™ents they have reduced over 60 rer cent., | S"*7*™teed equal to any machine made.| Pyof, A. P, NICHOLS 
(rich. Boston and New York: Houghton, | Offering them now at one third the money 4 
Mittin & Co, Price, $1.25. — a would have cost the purchaser | — AND— 
, TEACHING ReapiInG. By Martha 8. | 9Ut a short time ago, and which indeed he 1000 - bl i 7 Y 
asi Boston: D. Lothrop Company. would still have 4 ‘pay at other stores. $ aya e in als. | WM. J. ROLFE, Litt. D., 
i , OF GREEN SPRINGS; and Other | Very handsome plush jackets, that recently } 
swries. By Bret Harte. ssoston and New | were $12.50 a piece, are now offered for! $20.00 $400 (Author of the Cambridge Series of Scientific 
york: Houghton, Mifllin & Oo, Price, $1.25. | $4.98; ladies’ embroidered vest front | Week | Text Books.) 
s FKOM SHAKESPEARE'S TRAGEDIES. By | jackets and Astrachan trimmed reefers, | per 66 Death : 
sries and Mary Lamb. Edived, with the former price of which was $10, $12.50, in Case \ Benefit. | In addition to these, THE SCIENCE NEWS con- 
y now i ‘aera "ke "Weotiete. ‘Dosten : and $15, are now being offered at $4.98. of < , {tains frequent contributions from some of the 
y W. B, Clarke & Co. There are many other equally alluring bar- | Sigkness $400 Total | most eminent scientists in the country, including } 
. A Story of the Plains. By Kirk |84ins. These goods are not shopworn, | Disability | f 
iliustrated. New York: Harper & | DOr are they soiled. They are as good as or Professor C. A. YOUNG, of Princeton, 
e Boston: For sale by W. § | they were earlier in the season; and the Accident Benefit. 


Saving of money is too palpable to need 





| Cost to Join, $6.50, 








Astronomy. 


Assessments $2 cach. . . 5 
Ys SCHOOL SPEAKER. By James Bald-|comment. Their store is corner of Wash- | $ | Profe ssor N.S. SHALBER, of Harvard, 
Second. Book. | Grated “Selgetions: | ington street and Temple Place. _ Home Office: 2 Park Sq., Boston. Geology. 
sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. escieclliadall ra Correspondence Solicited. | Protessor W. G. SUMNER, of Yale, 
MERGAU, 189 By Wiillam Ai awvnd Safety for Travellers. CARL. W. KIM PTON, Secretary. | Political Economy, 
x ed, New York: Harper & Brothers. Me vi 
For sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. It has been established by many sad fa- | Mention this paper. | Professor M. McNEILL, of Princeton, 
I GRAPHY OF THE KARTH. A Popn. | talities that about the only safe way of = Astronomy, 
rAccountof Geological History. By Rev. | heating railroad passenger cars is by means | L k Wif | Professor HENRY CARMICHAET 
li. \. Hutchingon, is. A , F. G. 8. Illustrated. lof steam taken from the locomotive and ? e my ¢ a ; , 
New ¥ D. Appleton & Co. | . “ | Chemistry. 
| Sent through the train in pipes, torming a | Professor F. L. SARGENT 
4 FOR ago " Zo rr iaen on | continuous and reliable heater. rt i ee 
~ alis Ane oclaliatic Leg i . : Tha » 
sisting pe an Introduction by Herb rt Spencer The Boston & Albany was the first rail- to use Botany. 
nd Essavs by Various Writers. Rated by road running out of this city to equip its | Professor M. D. CLARK, 
mas Mackay. New Yor . Appleton j >} ae : 5 
icka trains with this system of heating, and to- | Medicine and Hygiene. 
. |day it runs the only train between Boston | 5 
says Lirr.e. By Andrew Lang. New | rV ' ane ~ | 
nA harler Sc dibaes’s Sons. Boston: For | = mon i, ork which is thus heated. The | No expense will be spared to continue the Jour- 
, ale by Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.00 | train leaving each terminal at 4 P.M. is | | h : ype ot 
' ‘equipped throughout with this steam heat- SOPOT FEN beaded Giexey se ade gisira eC eet apa ge 
Yue LOUISE AND THE INVASION OF 1814. By 


t Boston: D. LothropCompany. Price, 


ing system, anu is naturally well patroniz- 


}and Springfield is also appreciated by the 


N AGENCE, and Goovo TASTE everywhere. 
~ ert de Saint-Amand. Translated by “ | LIGENCE, anc y 
, mas Sergeant Perry New York: Charles |} ed, for people don’t like the liability of | MEDICATED | 
~ribner’s Sons. Boston: For sale by Dam- | being burned to death in case of accident | ; 
’ rice, $1.25 ~ e wi | ” 
& Upham. Price, $1.2 jto the train. The acded convenience of | We should like to quote Club Prices 
uGuT ON, GIRLS! Develop your Bodies, | a first-class dining car between this city with any Periodical published. 
r Minds, your Characters. By Annie H, 7 | 
SEEN SY Ae 


| public, while the fact that the train makes 
the distance between the Hub and the me- 





stu i Lane Falcone, Xen : | POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS CO 
tieeell Publishing Company. Bosten: | “fopolis in six hours makes it popular with ty 
suriat. 


sale by Eetes & i *rivuec, 500. 





EV ANS'S 


Dining Room, Provision Store 


—AND— 


BAKERY, 


| businces mon; whooce time tc money. 


[Doo 
ton Heraid, March 2, 1891. 


The Profits of Sewing Machine Agents. 


For years people have paid $50 and 860 
for sewing machines, under the impression 
that it actually cost this amount of money 
jto manufacture the machine and put it on 
ithe market; but the Demorest Machine, 


|the equ: lof any upon the market, and in| 


|many respects superior to others, is sold 
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| Because itimproves her 


grant as violets. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 











POWDER | 


| 
looks and is as fra- | 


5 Somerset Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sample Copies Science News, It Cents. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 

















322 Washington St., Boston, 


%&97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts., | for $19.50. The Boston agency is at Le- “ ry , 
las Opp. Lowell — BOSTON ” | wando’s French Dyeing and Cleansing es- ABSOLUTE SECURITY OFFERED NEW BOOKS. 
pon ah wee hs Bai fi | tablishment, 17 Temple Place. The low cou: iia obi 
on- \figure at which they are sold can be ac- aes 
Miss | counted for in two ways—the yast number As it 18 In Heaven. 
f an ‘of machines manufactured and sold, and A ds nil Wes Nell ( 
ote 5 ithe further fact that in the sale of the a | .By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, $1.00. 
.- ‘Pemorest, no agents araquployeds and) 17 MILK ST., BOSTON. | 4 timely book for Taster, containing re 
john 4 EN f) FRSON | their pockets fall entirely to the purchaser. | Authorized Capital, $2,000,000. Capital | flections on the future life,-—reflections so 
ying s | There will be found in the same department subscribed, gins,ooo. Surplus, | fresh and devout, that they will appeal with 
bius wail | at Lewando’s a full assortment of the cele- ‘ ae | peculiar charm to all serious-minded readers. 
A | orated Demorest patterns. They give Tuis company has been is active operation 14 | 
| rn ’ yays paid regular dividends of 6 per | 
SS NG laway at this counter to anyone wishing | Joa de now wieing ? per sent. resulacly.- Tt | 
STON I HI * | them, a full page illustrated pattern sheet favaste ite funds vouly ta lmpreved real eatate in Easter Gleams. 
Ag. . | wena prone | vane fimo a vemerd “at oll for less that par Mode ace tow seling for | # CHARMING EASTER POEMS, by Lucy 
| log: : J ° 2 7 be iar | 
FINAL MAR K- DOW | the other feature of Lewando’s, the cleans- | far Joroddan. or 0 See Ue enly, fone ter Larcom. 75 cents. An excellent East- 
|ing and dyeing department, it is hardly | apewecreas er gift > 
— OF — | necessary to call attention, so thoroughly (JOS. SCHLITZ’S CELEBRATED j 
| well known is the excellency of its work to / , . 
FALL AND WINTER | the people of this community. The spring | ° The Epic of the Inner Life, 
is the natural season for cleansing and | 5 , 7 r 
| renovating; carpets, and blankets, curtains | BEING A NEW TRANSLATION OF 
jane draperies, and all manner of clothing, the Book of Job, with an Introductory 
, winter and summer, should at this time be | Study and Notes. By JoHN F. GENUNG, 
~D. | cleansed and prepared, either for packing | wholesale and retail, in wood and bottles, for the Professor in Amherst College. $1.25. 
|away, if it has a used during the win- | trade and family use. 
} 8 iter, or if the article belongs to the suinmer | Professor Genung treats the Book of Job 
and PSH JACKETS ‘category, it should now be prepared for | JOSEPH GAHM, as a masterpiece of literature, and not as 
ba ’ use in the coming season. | Depotand office, 125 Purchase St., Boston. involving any theological questions. He 
_ $4.98. Telephone No. 954. regards it as relating, in form more or less 
le’s Were $12.50. te better titties Halk Miliedinca Get. Wh canes dramatic, the story of the inner life of an 
thay ie } ‘ : = upright man under extreme trials. 
_—_ ROIDERED PLUSH WRAPS, —) eae DLO ee = eS Ww ASHINGTON’S EYES. | ee tc. 
yet 819.00 | “You are ae to Led by marriage, are | ae ge ; ; 5 Wael mia % e » eek i. 
° ° ™ ” “No; I'm _| Sma oy—Mamma, was Genera ash- | ‘or sale by a ooksellers. nt, t 
: od Were $37.50. |Fasal.”—[Puck. «is I | ington blind? : , paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. ae 
yal ee EMBROIDERED VEST FRONT | $$$ | pot that idea? Oe BO Where yO"! HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 
la KETS and ASTRACHAN- Ls, On its entrance intog| Small Boy—Nurse took me to th’ Old ROSTON, MASS 
| a TRIMMED REEEERS, } Belgium, dashes abruptly || Ladies’ Home to-day and showed me a wo- | . “ 
itu $4.98 | TH to signe toa ice,_ and is lost | man that he kissed.—[N. Y. Weekly. | 
rd » | mile. The Muse also hasa} | OE rc Eas ngere oy =: - 
—_ Reduced from $10.00, $12.50 and | subterranean course extend: | | MOST UNPLEASANTLY. | 
are M5 00 ing sixmiles. The ravages | | 
raret aw of Giasase are also often in-|| Lady Bartholomew (as she finds the but- | 
the "SES CLOTH NEWMARKETS, | forth in “terrible “stiment.| | <7 *#king a surreptitious nip of twenty-five: | a 
and When debilitated or ill, take | year-old sherry)—Bulger, I am surprised! | niy direct route to Jacksonyille; lowest rates 
ma! 34.98. fre pane cmall pioses of G.|| The Butler—So beI, me leddy !—[{ Judge. | and best accommecdalions Sar allielasecs of passen- 
itled : . c irk ars; three trips per week from Ne > tak 
a omer price $7.50, $10.00, $12.50. le.o. Taylor Pure Rye Whiskeys, Physicians | > . ’ forine po orebl nen h passage along New Eng. 
me R . ‘ recommend them. Druggists and Grocers sell} | Victim—Doctor, I’m troubled with cold | jand coast. For complete information apply to 
are Bargains in other lines. | them Our firm name is on the label and over!) feet What do you suppose causes them? - 
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° But- 
tons—won't pull of. 
Oord- 


Holes—-twon't wear out 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults, 
Bold by Leading 


LISLE renais aos. 


34, BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


S. SEVERY. 


FLORIST, 


5634 TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on hand a large and choice as 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, 
Weddings, Funerals, etc. Decorations of all kinds 
arran in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
by mail, express or tel raph mgr gr 4 fillled. 
Prices 2% r cent. lower n those ol any other 
Florist in the city. jers taken Saturday for 
Sunday will receive prompt attention. ar 
evenings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P. M. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C00.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of of) 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
ét tis soluble. 


No Chemicals 

are used in ite preparation. It 

has more than three times the 

of Coena mired with 

Arrowrect or Sugar, 

and ia therefore far more eco- 

nomical, costing lese than one 

centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 

ishing, strengthening, FAsILY 

DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


TROY and ST. JAMES 


LAUNDRY, 


13 & 15 Bowker St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE 2056. 


Laundry work called for and delivered to any 
| ade the city. Hotel, Restaurant and I ‘ing 
ouse work done by the hundred at bottom prices. 


Four hours onl uired. Send tal or tele. 
phone and we wilt call immediately” 


Antique Furniture. 


Sidaboards, Bureaus, Card and other 
Tables, Clocks, Corner Buffets, Book- 
cases, Wardrobes, Mirrors, etc. 


JOHN CLARKE, 





HAIR DRESSING PARLOR, 


W. HK. LYON, Proprietor, 
(Formerly with Gerlach & Steuer, 
NO. 129 TREMONT STREET, 
Cor. Winter St., over “Whitney's ; 
BOSTON. 


The Miles. MARSH, Ladies’ Tailors, 
2 Park Building, cor. Park Sq. and Boylston street, 


Have added to their business a preparatory 

branch, viz., cutting, fitting and draping costumes. 

Any lady can obtain first-class style and fit pre- 
red for her seamstress. They also’carry a very 
line of foreign goods. 


Mr. HARRY BENSON, — 


Veice Cultivation (Ralian we 





“fa and 


FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC. 

In spite of our self-congratulation, there 
are even now but afew professions, com- 
| paratively, open to the rank and file of 
| womankind. I am, therefore, especially 
| interested in women who under the stress 
| of circumstances or inclination find for 
themselves employment outside the beaten 
track which we are supposed to follow. 
{ like toknow, for instance, that Susan 
Helen Holman, a New York woman of vim 
, and enterprise, is learning to be a lock- 
|smith. She amuses herself by picking the 
locks of her neighbors’ front doors, trunks 
and chests, and one of these days expects 
to hire an uptown basement and make a 
| fortune at the business. She wears a suit 
of brown homespun, copiously pocketed 
for the reception of her tools, and from 
an old Dutch girdle of wrought iron 
studded with green stones hangs a chate- 
laine and keys of all sizes. Another clever 
woman, very much alive to the opportuni- 
ties which society affords her, is at present 
earning $5,000 a year teaching fashion how 
to play a scientific game of whist. Still 
another enjoys a reputation as a color- 
maker, a reasonably profitable and not at 
all difficult profession which has hitherto 
been adopted only by the sternersex. One 
of the directors of the First National 
Bank of Auburn, N. Y., is Miss Emily 
Howard, who is perhaps the only woman 
in the world, certainly in America, to fill 
a position of the kind; while the skilful 
work of Miss Ada Burgess in decoration is 
becoming widely known and admired. 
Chief Justice Fuiler’s new house in 
Chicago contains a beautiful music room 
designed entirely by this bright woman. 

Among the new and unexpected occupa- 
tions that women are engaged in are spy- 
ing for private corporations, piano tuning, 
choir training, horticulture and sanitary 
engineering. Early in May a school for 
women gardeners is to be opened and pre- 


sided over by a practical gardener of the 
gv ptior cox, in whieh all the detaile wf Bar: 


dening at the different seasons of the year 
will be practically studied. By passing the 
examination in sanitary science conducted 
by the council of the Sanitary Institute in 
London Miss Margaret Scott, lecturer on 
domestic economy and hygiene, is placed 
in the unique position of being the only 
lady in Great Britain duly qualified to per- 
form the duties of a sanitary inspector, 
This study she has taken up for the pur- 
pose of educating women in that partica- 
lar branch of knowledge in which they are 
said to be sadly deficient. Miss Scott con- 
siders it the absolute duty of women to 
acquaint themselves with the principles of 
that much neglected science. 

Now that dancing is tabooed, it is diffi- 
cult to know just what to do with the peo- 
ple that you like to invite to your house. 
Of course there are dinners and teas and 
musicales, but in the course of human 
events one tires of all three and sighs for 
something newer and less conventional. 
Among novel forms of entertainment 
which clever hostesses are carrying out 
during these Lenten days, is the so- 
called ‘‘Russian reception.” The card of 
invitation is the same as for an ordinary 
reception, but when the mystical words 
‘Russian evening” are engraved in the 
corner, the recipient knows that she will 
meet at the house of her hostess some ar- 
tistic and literary people whom she has 
long wanted to kmow, that there will be a 
deal of bright conversation interspersed 
with music, that a simple standing colla- 
tion will be served, and that she, together 
with the other guests, will take an early de- 
parture. 

‘*Bag parties” are another novelty well 
adapted to the needs of church ‘‘sociables” 
or the receptions with which teachers in 
Sunday and secular schools are periodically 
burdened. The invitations are decorated 
with a fancy bag paimted in the corner. 
Each guest on arrivimg is presented, with 
the half of some small pictured 6) ject or 
well-known proverb. A large table is 
heaped with all sorts and conditions of 
bags, from party bags of rich silk to but- 
ton bags of ticking or leather, and on these 

















14 Muste Hall Building, Beston. 


bags are printe@ the complemyntary half 


of the pictures or proverbs possessed by 
the guests. The matching of the pictures 
causes much sport and laughter, and the 
tobacco and card bags, if not drawn by 
gentlemen , are balloted for and secured 
from the ladies by exchange. ‘‘Progres- 
sive games” is sometimes written in the 
corner of a card, and the recipient may be 
prepared to move from table to table as in 
progressive euchre, and to find at each 
table an entirely different game. The 
quick change from whist to hearts, or from 
hearts to tiddle-de-winks is decidediy be- 
wildering, even to the most skilful player. 

A “marsh mallow toast,” a grateful 
variation of the old-fashioned candy pull, 
will appeal, potently to youthful minds. 

e number of guests is necessarily limited, 
and for their entertainment are furnished 
wooden skewers tied with ribbon bows, 





boy receiving skewers with corresponding 
colors are supposed to assist each other in 
toasting the dainties over an open grate 
fire. Observation parties must be added 


YUU WILL FIND» 


At J. A. Jones & Co., 19 Avon streg; 
many useful and fancy articles at 
prices lower than elsewhere. A fine 
assortment of German Favors, Jap- 
anese Teapots, Cups and Saucers, 
and many Novelties in the Japanese 
Line. Buok-shelves to hang on the 
wall, in three sizes, 50c., 75c., and 
$1.00. 

Fine English Hair Brushes, a job 
lot at about half price, Teeth 
Brushes, Feather Dusters, Lacqured 
Tea Trays, square and round in alj 
sizes. 


J. A. JONES & CoO., 


19 AVON STREET, 


marsh mallows ad libitum. The girl sg CLIFFORD 





to the list. The hostess provides a tray 
filed with twenty or more small objects. 
Each guest is taken alone to view the 
collection immediately on arriving. Noth- 
ing is said on the subject until after two or 
three hours of dancing or other entertain- 

ment, when the guest who is able to name 
the greatest number of the articles on the 

tray is presented with a prize. 

I have expressed before a fondness for 
the house that in its furnishings tacitly re- 
minds all who enter it that its owner has 
ancestors. Here isa hint for some of us 
who have inherited possessions that we are 
at a loss to dispose of with satisfaction to 
ourselves. A clever woman who found 
herself with a large, old-fashioned watch 
as an heirloom preserved the relic and 
evolved a unique ornament for the mantel- 
plece. She had it mounted as a miniature 
grandfather’s clock, made in every way like 
one of the tall ones seen in niches on the 
staircase or in the hall of most country 
Uvuows. It weo arranged sv “that it could 
be slipped in and out for winding. Once 
in its place again, however, its white face 
gave no evidence that watch works, not 
clock works, were behind it. 

MARGARET FarrRrax. 





Cold Eng lish Houses. 


Englishmen are wont to complain of the 
heat of our houses. A correspondent of 
the Indianapolis News has the following 
to say of English houses: 

During the Winter the American tray- 
eller through Scotland and England is sure 
tu be disturbed by the low temperature of the 
houses. It is particularly true of Scotland 
that the grates, which are the universal 
heating apparatus of moderate-sizd 
structures, are constructed with the idea 
of preverting theconsumption of coal. In 
a splendid private house which we visited, 
despite the luxurious appointments in other 
ways, it was forbidding because of its low 
temperature. It is anything but agreeable 
to spend an evening in a drawing-room 
40 feet long and 80 feet wide in which is 
only one grate with an 18-inch basket. 
Splendid paintings onthe walls, artistic 
furnishings, beautiful statuary and all the 
equipments of luxury and wealth cannot 
compensate for the lack of about 10 per 
cent additional heat. We all hugged the 
grate, appeared as cheery as possible and 
retired early. 





ANOTHER PHILANTHROPIST SAT UPON. 


Shabby Personage (addressing old lady) 
—Please, mum, will ye give me a few cints 
fur brekfast? 

Old Lady (sternly)—No, sir; you've been 
drinking. 

S. P.—Faith, an’ is that any reason why 





‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 

mothers for their children while Teething, with 

perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the } 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 

the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea | 
whether arising from teething or other causes. | 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Se sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 





ANDREW J. LLOYD, Optician, 
323 Wash 














I shouldn't ate?—[ Harvard Lampoon. 


} 


PERFUMER, 


If NOW AT 


| 315 Washington Street, 
mise. Down Stairs, orf hit. 
Entrance at No. 2 Harvard Pl, 


160 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 


D. BEDROSSIAN & CO. 
PINE CONFECTIONERY 


And Choice Fraits and Preserves. 
Foreign and Domestic. 


And also Fresh Cut Flowers. 
2 TEMPLE PLACE 


THE BREATH OF SPRING 


TS IN THE AIR. 


Time to practice EASTER MUSIC, is it not 
Send for our Fine List of Carols, Anthems, &c., 
or for Easter alleluias [5 cts, 50 cts a doz}, Rosa 
bel, or Our Easter Offering [15 cts., $1.44 doz),a 


Cantata by Lewis. 

MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
| Should wind up the season bv practicing such 
| Cantatas as Don Munio [$1.50, $13 50 doz. . Wreck 
| of Hesperus [35cts., $2.40 doz.}. 91st Psalm [6 
cts., $5.40 doz.} Ballard. [Send for our list of 1» 
Cantatas. } 


FAIRS and EXHIBITIONS 


are made successful by introducing easy Can- 
tatas, like Dairy Maid’s Supper [20 cts., $1.50 doz 
Lewis, or Garden of Singing Flowers (40 cts., 
$3.60 doz.], or Rainbow Festi-al [20 cts., $1.50 


doz.| Lewis. 
BOYS and GIRLS 


| 


| 





| who sing will be delighted to take part in the 
| brilliant flower cantata, New Flora’s Festiva! (40 
| Cts., $3.60 doz.] New Flower Queen [60 cts., $5.40 
\Gee}’ Ginees of Mother Goose [25 cts., $2.15 
| doz.], Gipsey Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz.) Send for 
| Lists. 


Much attractive Exhibition Music ts 
found in School Collections. 
Children’s School Sovgs (35 cts., $3.60 doz 
Golden Boat [50 cts.] charming action songs 5 
Mrs. L. O. Chant, First Steps in Song Reading |» 
cts., $3 doz.] 


Any Book mailed, postpaid, for retai! price 


Oliver Ditson Company , Boston. 





OUR TREATMENT OF 


OMA THE .”. FEET 


ERE sea crouRE FIRST CLASS 
10 Temple P1., Boston, over R. H. Ster™*: 


J. PARKER BUNTIN, Me’r. 


DOR.P KENISON 
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art in the 
pstival 40 
cts., $5.40 
cts., $2.15 

send for 


usic is 


1 price. 
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you CAN STILL BUY 


A CLEAR HAVANA CIGAR 


The brand is 


For 10 Cents. 


“La Coronela.” 


rhe best Cigar ever made, and no change in it 


nce the new tariff 
if 


gpo. W. NICHOLS, Manfr, Hey West. 


The Howard W. Spurr Cigar Go. 


BOSTON and NEW YORK. 
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THE SKIES IN MARCH. 


position and Movements of the Planets 
during this Month. 


rhe sun enters the sign of Aries on the 
vernal equinox then takes place, 
,stronomical Spring begins, and as the 
iden rays once more illuminate the north 
mole the days and nights are equal all over 
» globe. The March moon does not 
ein until the 10th. Before the waning 
on takes its departure it is in opposition 
with Jupiter, Venus, and Mercury, but 
vgpet and crescent are rather too far 
watand the meeting at too early a period 
ieday forany but the earliest risers 
sin a view. Mars and the young moon 
net on the 13th, followed two days later 
»y conjunction with Neptune. On the 234 
oe moon and Saturn come fairly close to 
vach other, buat the disk of our satellite is 
wo wel! rounded to admit of Saturn’s 
ight being seen to advantage. 
Ooe of the most important events, as 
farasthe Church calendar is concerned, 
ccurs on the 25th, when the mvon falls. 
The Sanday following this full moon is 
taster Sunday, from which the date of 
4sh Wednesday and other Church days are 
nekoned. Conjunction with Uranus on 
de 27th closes the lunar events for the 
ponta. 
Venus is morning star, and isduring the 
goth peerless among the planets. She 
s the most glorious object that adorns 


®irmament daring the early morning 
wars among the myriad hosts that glitter 
eitwinkle in the celestial world arching 
tee the observer who rises in time te 
hed the enchomting picterc. er bustre 


ks been growing dim during the past two 
montas, \hwough the change can scarcely 
perceived. She is approaching the 
sun now, and willbe twenty minutes nearer 
that luminary whenthe month closes than 
she is to-day. It requires 220 days to 
make the journey from western elongation 
w superior conjunction, which occurs on 
Sept. 18, but only 72 days are necessary 
w passing from inferior conjunction to 
western elongation. The conclusion has 
wea reached by astronomers that the 
yod of rotation of Venus around her 
tisequal to the period of revolution 
td the sun, and that the actual period 
f& length of the day in the planet is 
Sof our days. 
‘iter is also morning star, but just at 
Meeothe is not very brilliant. He has 
tilly emerged sufficiently from the sun’s 
mi admit of our secing him, as he 
meonly half an hour ahead of the sun. 
8, however, gradually widening the 
¢,and atthe end of the month will 
*woue hour and a half before sunrise, 
Misbis size is gradually increasing he 
Mea beautiful object some little time 
‘morn begins gleaming in the east. 
tis moving rapidly to the westward 
™s approaching Venus as the latter 
"fsto the eastward, and the two are 
getting closer together in declination, 
, ts Moving north with greater rapidity 
Jupiter, so that early in April there 
atearare treat afforded us, as the two 
Sest planets will be in conjunction. 
vil be well worth the sacrifice of a 
™on of the morning nap to take a peep 
Pie sky at the time of the event, as the 
“tious are much more favorable that is 
4y the case. 
‘“arnis morning star until the 4th, 
"tte reaches a point 90° from the sun, 
"iat is known as opposition, which, on 
“mut of its being the most favorable for 
‘ration is the one in which astrono- 
“like best to catch him. Owing to the 
“tof the earth, the times when the 
of Saturn’s ring is turned toward us 
,.“' accurately correspond to those when 
» wed toward the sun, and the points 
He planet's orbit in which this may 
. Tahge over a space of several degrees. 
St interesting times for viewing the 
= With powerful telescopes are on those 


be 


























































































lan tlittion of the Lion. 











*ecasions when the sun shines on one 
“the ring while the dark side is 
. Oward the earth. On these occa- 
ie plane of the ring, if extended far 
* Would pass between the sun and 

Saturn comes to the meridian 
Ttfter midnight, and he is found in 


8 evening star, and careful ob- 
, WhO have followed his course and 
gradual reduction in size and in 
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? i] 
jappearance from the fiery red and very 
bright planet to the very modest propor- 
tions he has attained will probably have 
but little difficulty in picking him out, as 
his raddy glow has not entirely faded out, 
and he remains above the horizon almost 
three hours after sunset. When he does 
disappear he goes down about nine degrees 
to the northward ot the spot at which the 
sun set. It ix difficult, however, to realize 
that this can be the planet that aroused so 
deep and worldwide an interest at his op- 
position in 1888. 

Mercury is morning star until the 23d, 
when he is in superior conjunction with the 
sun and becomes again an evening star. 
He is now too close to be seen with unaided 
vision. Even were the distance greater, 
the suuthern declination of the planet 
would render it almost impossible to pick 
him out in the early twilight. He is rapidly 
coming north, and his size is also increas- 
ing very fast, so that we shail soon be able 
to see him at his best. 

Neptune is evening star, and we can get 

avery fair idea of his whereabouts if we 
look midway ona line extending from the 
bright star Aldebaran, in the eye of the 
Bull being pursued by Orion, to the 
Pleiades. The moon on the 15th will also 
serve to mark the position of the planet, 
asthe two heavenly bodies are at their 
closest for the month on that date. Nep- 
tuneand Mars share the honor of being the 
only two evening stars as the month 
opens. 

Uranus rises about 9:45 o’clock in the 
evening, but his position is such that he is, 

astronomically speaking, a morning star. 

The fact of his being In conjunction with 
the moon two days after it is full, although 
it might serve to lucate the planet, would 

not aid usin distinguishing it, as the very 

brightness of the almost ronnd face of 
Luna serves to dim all stars in its immedi- 

ate vicinity. 

We find the terms right ascension and 

declination occasionally used in onr 
attempts to indicate detinitely the positions 
of heavenly bodies. These terms are used 

ina way analogous to that in which the 
position of a city or a ship is defined on 
the earth, namely, by a system of celestial 
latitudes and longitudes. The measure 
which in the heavens corresponds most 
nearly to terrestrial longitude is called 
right ascension, and that which corres- 
ponds to verrestial latitude is called 
declination. The celestial meridian from 
which tight ascensions are counted is the 
onc which passes throngh the vernal 
equinox or point where the equator and 
ecliptic cross each other. The right ascen- 
sion of any star op this meridian is zero, 
and the right ascension of any other star 
is measured by the angle which the 





meridian passing through it makes with 
the first meridian, this angle being always 
counted toward the east. The declination | 
of a staris its distance from the celestial | 
equator, whether gnorth or south, exactly 
as latitude on the earthis distance from | 
the earth’s equator. | 
The earliest observers of the stars had | 
no suspicion of their true nature or of the | 
distances that separate them from us. If | 
they did not think them within reach of | 
their hands, they sapposed that they were 
at least, almost in a literal sense, accessible | 
to the voice. Homer says that the highest | 
pines of Mount Ida passed beyond the) 
limits of the atmosphere and penetrated | 
into the ethereal region turough which the | 
clangor of the arms of his heroes reached 
to the sky. This sky was a solid hemi- 
sphere, a bell resting upon the earth. or, 
according to Euripides, a cover set over the | 
work of the sublime Artisan. The Hebrew | 
Psalmist of the eleventh century before our | 
era said to the Lord: ‘*Thou stretchest | 
out the heavens asa pavilion.” The stars, 
of Anaximenes were fixed in this vault like 
nails. The celestial bell covered a fiat | 
earth which was surrounded by water | 
on every side, and every nation imagined 
itself in the centre of it. The Incas ex- 
hibited this centre in their sanctuary of 
Cuzco, the name of which signifies navel, 
as the Greeks also saw itin the Temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, which was called the 
navel of the world and was celebrated by 
Pindar under that name. The Chinese 
located the navel of the earth in the city of 
Khotin. The conception of the earth as 
flat and like a cake prevailed in European 
civilization till the Crusades, and the lazza- 
roni of Naples have it still. 


How’s This? 


_ We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be cured 
by taking Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & Travux, Wholesale Druggists, To- 

ledo, O. WaALDING, Kannan & Marvin, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 0. 

Hall’s Catarrh Care is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 

















HNSON 


ANODYNE 


LINIMEN 


EaxnyrO 
Cour as “ad = ER 
Originated an Old Family Physician in 1810 


Pos tively cures theria, rene Asthma, 
tiem, Hoarseness, 

Neral Me eenaeee tne hor 

. Sciati e Back an »yreness 

te Stope inflammation in Cuts, Burns, 
“Bruises, Relieves all Cramps ard Chills Hke 
magic. Sold everywhere. Price, 35 cts., 6 bottles, $2. 
Express paid. 18, JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa 


DR. SWEETS 
GREAT HERBAL 


Compounded at the Laboratory of Dr. Sweet's 
wide'y known Private Medical Infirmary, Boston, 
for the cure of Nervous, Bone and Chronic Dis- 
eases Only. Invalids unable to meet the outlay in- 
cident to a protracted sojuvurn at the Infirmary are 
treated by letter only, at the nominal expense of 
Five Do lar« per Month. Send funds with 
full statement of case. 
Return Printed Diagnosis, $1.00 extra. 


SPECIFICS. 


CCONCENTRATED.) 





l VIN DE L’AMOUR, the new French 
e Aphrodisiac, for Nerve Exhaustion, 
Muscular Weakness and Decay, Brain Weari- 
ness, Irresolution and Feebleness common to 
outh and advanced age. Barrenness, Lmpo- 
ncy, Loss of Sexual Instinct and Power, those 
raicions errors common to the thoughtless 
n early life, it is the only specific. Invaluable 
to both sexes, to follow the bath or ball. Non- 
Poisonous, Pure Herbal. 
EAM MEN comtemplating Marriage will 
find in the above a never tailing remedy. The 





high standing of the Inventor is ample | 


uarantee of SUCCESS, Upon receipt of 
unds, a Full Stock of Specialties, with 
ample directions for treatment, will be pre- 
pared for each individual case ani ship. 
Tee tu teim poackagae if moquirod Rend for 

edical Magazine and free examination blanke 
ationce, Critical cases should not delay, but 


sWhers SANITARIOM A 





SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by ey | 
payeiaions because both the Cod Liver O 
an 


Bf hites are the recognized 
agente th taaaioe of Consumption. It is 
a8 palatable as milk. 








+ is a ‘ect 
Scotts Emulsion Zina 
Best y tor CONSUMPTION 


Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 


Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. ; 
Bee me ‘ 














CONSUMPTION. 


T have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed 60 strong is my faith 
finite efficacy, that I will send Two BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., N. Ye 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Nov. 24, 1890, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 

5 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6.4 Albens- 


A - EXPRESS, PARLOR “AR fo 
8, Troy. 


11.3 


3,00 Cars to Chicago via N 
Line and via Erie and Boston ; also to 
Louis via Mich Central and Wabash Rys. 





Parlor tur 


ra Falls 





| free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. 


J.B. WATSON Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


ssible, to DR. | 
D MEDICALIN | 
oo 16 UNION PARK STREET, BOS | 


' 
| 
| The Leading Commercial Hotel. 
| 


A.M. ACCOMMC®*ATION for Troy and 
as to Troy. 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with peraging 
on. The Newton Centre, or Caldwell Window 
P.M. EXPRESS, with Slee rs to 
7.00 Bussto. ; sain 


11 





} Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


| Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


Dining Room 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


4) Province Court, Boston. 


NEW YORK HOTELS, 


ST. DENIS HOTE 


Cor. Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Rooms §1 per Day and 
Upward. 

During the past year the St. Denis hus been en. 
larged ty a new and handsome addition which 
about doubles its capacity. Ali the lavest improve. 
ments have been placed in the new building, with 
alarge and very attractive new restaurant, con- 
necting with the old well known ‘Taylor's Res- 
taurant.” 


WiLLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


ASTOR HOUSE, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


On the Bareeme plan. Rooms $1 and upward. 
The accommodations of the Astor will be found 
first-class in every respect. Klevator running 
- ¥ and a: F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 

', A. KEITH, Manager. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


NEW YORK, 


Fifth Avenue, near Washington Square. 


A quiet Hotel, enviable reputation, with a 
restaurant of peculiar excellence, 
O. B. LIBBEY, Proprietor. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HOTEL WARWICK, 


MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Ground Floor. 


TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 
GEO. E. BARR, Prop. 


‘HOLYOKE, MASS, 


“WINDSOR HOTEL, 


HOLYOKE MASS. 








+C. FERGUSON, ~~ ~ 


Proprticor. 





GREENFIELD, MASS. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


carriage to and from the depot. Bates, 
$2.00 per day, 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


| CATERERS AND RESTAURANTS, 
SPRING LANE CAFE 
FOR BUSINESS MEN. 
First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs 
1 & 3 Spring Lane. 
OUR COOKING IS FIRST-CLASS. 
F. B. WEAVER & CO., - Proprietors. 


TRY WOODWARD’. 


18 Bedford Street, 


FOR YOUR LUNCH. 


Light Luncheons a specialty. Everythieg first- 
class. Coffee and Sandwiches in large quantities 
at a discount. 


BUSINESS MEN’S: — 
RESTAURANT AND CAFE. 


Steaks, Chops, Oysters, &c. 
13 Spring Lane, Boston, 


LOUIS FRENKEL, Manager. 





VENTILATIO 


WITHOUT EXPOSURE. 


Ventilator Company, 
Can now be found at 


69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
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Have been awarded the GRAND 


GOLD MEDAL at the late ME-| 
CHANICS FAIR, 


GEO. W. BEARDSLEY, 


176 TREMONT STREET, 
Tremont Theatre Building. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The dramatic week closes with the sin- | done some very creditable specialty work. 


cere and lingering regret of parting, for 
an indefinite time so far as authoritative an- 
nouncement goes, with the Kendals and 
their admirable company. It is a regret 
sweetened by grateful memories of the) 
many good hours they have givin us, and 





| and painstaking effort, 


| very clearly what it was all about: 


the key of the part, 
temperament. 

At the Boston Theatre ‘‘The Hustler” 
proved, us it required no genius to antici- 
show. At the Globe Theatre “A Fair | 
Rebel” renewed the rather pleasant impres- 
sion made on its first visit, and sent the 
audiences home in a right healthy glow 
of patriotism. At the Tremont Theatre 


| Minnie Palmer and an English locomotive 
| have moved into public favor at the rate 
|of ‘‘A Mile a Miuute.” 


Life being short, 
and the ways of melodrama intricate, we | 
may perhaps be pardoned for not guessing 


At the | 
Park Theatre, “Ship Ahoy” stili exploits | 
the charms of alife on the ocean wave. 
At the Grand Opera House audiences have 
been ‘*Lost in New York,” with thrilling 
results. At. the 
Weber and Field’s variety company have 


Announcement and Chat. 





The new bill at the Boston Museum, 
“Sunlight and Shadow” and ‘“‘A Cup of 


hearty recognition of the refining and en- |'Tea,” has so far caught the popular taste 


nobling influence, upon the modern stage, | 
of such plays as they produce, and such 
finished and exquisite art as they bring to 
the interpretation of them. To the critic 
weary with the coarse and noisy horse-play 
of so-called farce-comedy, and the utterly 
mindless sensationalism of the realistic 
melodrama, there is something Infinitely 
and gratefully refreshing and invigorating, 
as of ‘‘a breeze upon the forehead, a stream 
murmuring in the ears,” in the beautiful 
and simple humanity of ‘‘The Weaker Sex,” 
in the fortunate and gentle comedy of ‘The 
Queen’s Shilling,” in the noble seriousness 
and sweetness of ‘All for Her.” To the 
critic weary with searching out ambiguous 
phrases in which not too hastily to con- 
demn well-meant histrionic inefficiency, there 
is something delightful in watching acting 
in which training, sympathy and intelli- 
gence are linked to fine result. And there- 
fore the critic, in proportion as his ideals 
are true and high, welcomes the Kendals 
with rejoicing, and parts with them with 
regret. La reine est morte—vive la reine! 
will be the cry of the fickle theatre-goer, as 
the hour which takes from us Mrs. Kendal 
brings to us Sara Bernhardt; and the 
queen who comes is a8 some wierdly fasci- 
nating orchid, glimpsed in a lurid storm 
light; and the queen who goes, 1s as a rich- 
hearted rose, sweet In the mellow and tem- 
perate sunshine of an English summer. 

The last week’s repertoire of the Kendal 
Company, at the Hollis Street Theatre, bas 
included ‘‘The Lronmaster,” ‘‘The Queen’s 
Shilling,” and a new double bill, ‘It was a 
Dream” and ‘‘The Money Spinner.” 

At the Boston Museum, this week, 
“Betty” and ‘‘The Solicitor” having passed 
together into pleasant memory, ‘‘A Cup of 
Tea” and Carton’s new comedy, ‘Sunlight 
and Shadow” have reigned in their stead. 
The well-knowu and bright little curtain- 
raiser was very pleasantly played by Miss 
Sheridan and Messrs. Davenport and Wil- 
son. The principaland new play proved 
a very charming piece of dramatic writing. 
Its plot is frankly famillar and conven- 
tional, concerning itself with a husband 
who supposes himself freed from an un- 
happy marriage by his wife’s death, but is 
confronted by that superfluous personage 
just as his second betrothal is happily 
under way. In the end, however, we have 

a doctor's certificate that she is really dead, 
at last, and the satisfactory news is made 
known to the willing widower by a man 
who might, but for his unselfishness, have 
been his lucky rival. not only loving the 
same woman, but having just won her con- 
sent, given from mixed motives of com- 
passion and loneliness, to be his wife. 
This man, George Addis, the crippled 
choirmaster of the village church, is a 
really strong and sympathetic dramatic 
creation, and one which should easily win 
the sympathies of the audience from the 
wife-ridden hero. Thecharm of the play 
lies in the cleverness of its dialogue, which 
is all but constantly brilliant, and in a 
certain freshness of rural atmosphere, 
subtly created and admirably maintained. 
It is, on the whole, very well acted. The 
best single piece of work is Mr. Abbe’s 
Scollick, the gardener, a personage who has, 
it is true, very little todo, but makes that 
little so interesting that the spectator has 
wild plans of offering to part with any 


three of the other dramatis persone to be! 


allowed a little more of his society. Mr. 
Barron walks through the hero—who cer- 
tainly is diaphanous enougb, so far as 
reality is concerned—with a solemn and 
perfunctory tranquility; Miss O'Leary aad 
Mr. Booth are delightfully natural and 
amusing as an oddly-assorted pair of lovers ; 
Mr. Boniface as Dr. Latimer, ‘‘physician, 
but no financier,” is admirably dignified and 
likab'e; Miss Campbell's Helen, whom the 
author has made an Agnes Wickfield, gets 
transformed in the acting to something 
much liker Dora, not in liveliness but in 
ineffectiveness; Miss Clarke’s Janet is a 
minor strain of memorabie pathos; and 
Mr. Wilson’s Addis, though a most honest 


that it will be continued until further no- 
tice. 


The fashion now in vogue of praising an 
}actor or actress for ‘‘exquisitely suggest- 
jing” an emotion he or she lacks histrionic 
‘skill to depict, remiuds one of the enthasi- 
|ast’s defence of an apparently blank can- 
vas catalogued as a picture of the Children 
passing the Red Sea, by explaining that 
| you couldn’t see the Children of Israel be- 





of Pharaoh, because they were drowned; 
nor the Red Sea, because it had parted on 
either hand. 


the Tremont Theatre, next week, for but a 
sing'e performance, that of Wednesday; 
‘‘La Tosca” being billed for the preceding 
and ‘‘Cleopatra” for the following evenings. 
The week will be a memorable one. The 
demand for seats has been so great that a 
special matinée of ‘‘La Tosca” has been 
arranged for Wednesday afternoon. 





‘*Blue Jeans” will come after the Ken- 


dals, and presumably rather a long way | 


after them, to the Hollis Street Theatre, 
next week. 
pure to offend 
realists revel in its undeniable buzz-saw. 


Theatre. 


Globe Theatre, next week, to 
Messrs. Kelly and Williams in their spirited 
rendition of that lively skit. 


If the entire cast of ‘‘Sunlight and Shad- 
ow” could keep the dramatic pace set for 
them by Mr. Abbe’s thrice-delicions gar- 
dener, the critics’ pens would need noo 
sharpening. 


‘*The Devil’s Mine”—an ambiguous title, 
according as ‘‘Mine” be taked as sub- 
stantive or pronoun—will be the attraction 
atthe Howard Atheneum next week. It 
ought to thrill the souls of the gallery 
deities. 


“Yon Yonson,” a Swedish drama, is 
billed as next week’s attraction at the Bos- 
ton Theatre. 





The Grand Opera House will entertain its 
patrons next week with a sight of ‘The 
Fakir.” The laugh-wakening powers of 
this farce-comedy are abundantly [certified 
to by the testimonials it brings from all 
over the country. 


The good news is in the air that we are 
to have Wilson Barrett, and that delicately 
charming actress Miss Winifred Emery 
with us, in a series of new plays, next 
season. 


‘*Psyche” is such a great attractio 
the World’s Museum that Manager Pilling 
has decided to retain her for one more 
week. Her act will be changed somewhat 
as she willintroduce the unique “Double 
Face” and “Sword” dances. The Pilling 
Dramatic company will be seen in a new 
and sensational drama. 


“In the Ranks” is to be the dramatic 
attraction at the Grand Museum, corner 
Washington and Dover streets, next week. 
H. Percy Meldon will appear as the manly 
Ned Drayton, and Miss Stella Ainsworth 
is assigned the réle of Ruth Herrick. A 
fine list of specialties will supplement the 
drama. On Friday afternoon and evening 
next a complimentary, benefit will be ten- 
a by the eee ee to H. Percy 

eldon, on which occasion a n 
will be presented. paid 


The programmie at the Gaiety and Bijou, 
next week, includes the follo\ ifg artists : 
The Paynes in a bright musical comedy ; 
Auzola, Contortionist; James F. Lamb, the 
ventriloquist; King Kojato, Chinese 
humorist, and Miller Brothers who will 
illustrate with another set of beautiful 
| Views a journey around the world. The 
remaining talent includes El Nino Eddie, 











Howard Atheneum, | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


. 
absolutely misses | the always popular rope walker in a daring 
through defect of | exhibition of his skill; and Beaham and 
| Dakin in a musical sketch. 


| a > r a " f 7 ’ ’ 
pate, a farce-comedy excusing 4 variety- Nomen Theatre, for a week's stay, is 


| dramatic event of many seasons. 


jher audiences. 


cause they had passed over; nor the hosts | 


The coming of Sarah Berrhardt to the 
most important 
Opinions 
may differ as to the material on which she 
elects to expend her art, but as to the 
power and geauineness of that art there | 
can, at this late day, scarcely betwo ver- 
dicts. She may be less of a star than of a 


question the 





' 
j}meteor; less of a type than a phenome- | 
|non; bot be her dramatic classification | 


what it may, no student of the drama can | 
afford to be unfamiliar with her work. | 
Her absolute command of every technical | 
resource of her profession is a thing to | 


Decidedly, seeing Bern- 
hardt is hardly, to any but the shallowest 


| spectator, a recreation; but itis an educa- 


tion we cannot afford to miss. 


Money For Everybody. 

Mrs. Wells asks, “‘Is ita fact that a person can 
make $30 or $40 a week in the plating business?’’ 
Yes, | make trom $5 to $8 aday, plating and sell- 
ing plated ware, the Lake Electric Co., Engle. 
wood, Ill., will give you full instructions. In 
this business there is money for every body. 


The Fairbanks Banjo Concert. 


Wednesday night was the stormiest of 
the season; the natural disposition of the 


public would be to stay at home comfort- | 


ably by the fireside; but as a matter of 
fact a large part of it was at Music Hall 


| attending the eighth annual banjo concert 
| given by Messrs. Fairbanks and Robinson. 


Sara Bernhardt will present ‘‘Camille” at 


Clergymen pronounce it too | 
the most fastidiens, aad |thoroughly delightful. 


“Ship Ahoy!” still is the cry at the Park 


“U and I” are expected to appear at the 
applaud | 


These banjo concerts have each year be- 
core more popular, and never have they 
given more satisfaction than this year. 
The overture by a good orchestra of 250 
performers on banjos and guitars was par- 
ticularly enjoyable because of its volume 
and spint. Among the features of the 
evening were the solo playing of Mr. Wm. 
A. Huntley, who took one of his own com- 
| positions; the solo of Mr. J. A. LeBarge 
on the mandolin; and Mr. Ruben R. Brook’s 
two solos. The contributions of the Cres- 


icent Banjo and Guitar Club, and of the | 
Guitar and Mandolin Quintette, were also | 


Mr. Fairbanks is 
}to be congratulated on the excellent cnter- 
| tainment he provided. 


| New England Carriage Dealers. 


The Board of Trade of Amesbury an- 
nounce the Annual Spring Opening of the 


Carriage Manufacturers, Mar. 25 and 26. | 
It will be advantageous to dealers to accept | 


this invitation and be present. 
$1000 reward offerea by I. S. Johnson } 
Boston. Pamphlet with full particulars = = 


Wholesome Drinks. 


Whatever may be thought a 

effects of other drinks, it me onaame and 
ceded that the moderate use of the better 
class of beer and ales is in very many cases 
highly beneficial; they act as a tonic upon 
the general system, and are often recom- 
mended by medical advisers. The question 
however, that always enters into the sub- 
ject, is the quality of the article. Some 
are above question; as, for instance 
Joseph Scylitz’s celebrated Milwaukee beer, 
and Arnold’s Ogsdenburg ale. Among do- 
mestic drinks, none stand higher than 
these; among beers that are imported, the 
Kaiser, Pilser and Culmbach beers have no 
superiors. 





Mother. ‘But I can’t conceal one thing 
from you. My daugbter sits and sits at 
the piano for deys at a time.” 
Would-be-Son-in-law. ‘That makes no 
difference so long as she doesn’t play on it.” 
—[Fliegende Blaetter. 





For Over Fifty Years. 


MRs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SrRU beep 
use! by mothers for their children wf It 
soot hesthe child, softens the gums, alla 5 all 

in cures wind colic, and is the rem. 


larrh@a. 9c. a bottie. Sold by all yom 
throughout the worki. y, ask 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING ora cries 





CLEANSING. 
Oldest Establishment in Boston. 
Carpets Napbtha Cleansed Bea 
Up Toad Relatd as Ordered. Moths axtapeinesen 
+» furniture, etc., by Heated 
Process. Bedding Disinfected and Pa army 
No extra charge for expressage : 


Church Cleansing Co., 169 Tremont St, 





Broiled Live Lobster 


—AT THE— 


METROPOLITAN, | 
1162 to 1168 Washington Street. | 


MARCH 7, 199; 


14 to 16 Somerset street, 
(Opp. New Court Honse. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THEATRI- 
CAL PEOPLE, 


Be sure to give me acall before going elsewhure 
Also Try Our 25 CENT DINNERS. 


TABLE BOARD = *3.50. 


NICELY FURNISHED ROOMs. 
H. J. ELLINWOOD, Prop. 


a 





give the dramatic artist perpetual lesson- AMUSEMENTS. 

jing, and to aid in forming the dramatic 

critic’s standard of what is possible in| 

stage illusion. Where she cannot attract, 

she can compel; the outworn word | PARK THEATRE. 
‘‘magnetism” takes on new meaning, to | J. A. CRABTREE..+--+...-+0e+seees eens Ma 


LAST THREE WEEKS 
Of Donnelly and Miller's Nautica! 
Farcical Opera, 


SHIP AHOyY:! 


GREAT COMIC 


OPERA SUCCESs 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


MAMAGer..ecceescssecsccessesssece Mr. R. M Fie.p 
A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 


‘SUNLIGHT | SUPERB CAST! 


AND BRILLIANT 


| SHADOW Scenic Effects! 


| ‘*Indeed Lovely.”— Advertiser 

| **A Charming Play.’’—Transcript 

AO cay) Delight for Many weeks." —fer 
ald. 

| “Am Admirable Production.—Givo)\ 


| GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager...... MR. JOHN STETSON 
MONDAY MAKCH 9, 
Return of 
| GUS WILLIAMS 
—4ND—- 
JOHN T. KELLY. 


| Together with Geo. W. Lederer’s Comi 
Players, in the Successful Musica! S$ 


“U and I.” 





atire 


HOLLIS wes: 
THEATRE, 
Isaac B. RICH........... Proprietor and Manage 


j 
| Commencing Monday, Marc! 


|The Greatest Comedy Uit in New York 
This Season. 


BLUE JEANS. 


By JOSEPH ARTHUR. 
Just closing a 200 nights’ run at the Lith Stree 
Theatre. 
Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed 


and Sat. at? 





HOWARD ATHENAUN. 


WILLIAM HARRIS. ..... Proprietor and Managet 
Commencing YVonday, March #. 
The Realistic Western Drama, 


THE DEVIL’S MINE. 


Matinees WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PRocTOR & MANSFIELD....Props. and Managers 
Week of March 9. 
EA MLIN’S 


Farce Comedy Company, presenting 
cessful laugh producer, 


THE FAKIR. 


The brightest lights of Comedy, Farce, Bur 
lesque Comic Opera and Extravaganza 
Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Tues., Thur., Sat. at? 
Next Week—McKEE RANKIN, in his latest 
success, THK CaNUCK. 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 
B. F. KEITH.....0..+000- «Proprietor and Manage!- 
5423 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
Week of March 9. 
ENTIRE CHANGE OF BILL. 


Novel Features in Variety 


INTRODUCED. 





the suc 


Continuous Performance. 
PRICES, 20, 25, 50, and $1.00. 


GRAND MUSEUM. 


Corner Washington and Dover Street® 


“IN THE RANKS.” 


Admission, 10cts. 
Reserved Seats, 10 cents Extrs. 
Sacred Concert Sunday Evening 
PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 
The Great Resort. 
Acimission 10 cts. 
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BELFORD'’S MAGAZINE 








CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 





EX-PRESIDENT GROVER CLEVELAND, 
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FANTASIA: A Poem 


HOGAN 
yQW | MADE A MATCH: A Story 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT: Grover Cleveland’s Address, and Belford’s. New England’s Resentment. Passing Notes. Special Mention. Book 

Notices. Humorous. 

With Dan Beard’s Great Cartoon, “The Benevolent Manufacturer and the ‘ Protected’ Workingman.” 
FOR SALE BY ALI NEWSDEALERS. 
BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 
S860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
P. S.—The Editorial Management of the Magasies remains as Soemeriy, noc hange or new appetatments having been made. B. M, Co. 





THE FRATERNAL CIRCLE 


THE ORIGINAL 


Ww-Year Endowment Society, 


Pays $15.00 Weekly Sick Benefit. 
$200.00 in Two Years. 


WER $100, 000 IN RESERVE 


Deposited with 


$45,000 paid in Sick Benefits. 


State Treasurer 


hganizers WANTED Everywhere. 


Terms and circulars on application. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON, Sup. Pres., 
62 Boylston Sreet, Boston. 


~HINARD'S LINIMENT === 


Vhtever the cause—.cit BUMN or iat! 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
“suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 
pes or Cramps, in man or beast—this Hing 
f Pain alw ayscures. VYachtmen and Horse- 
map member thename: MINARD’S LINI- 
large bottles on 2% cents. Sold by all drug- 
tf. Prepared by NELSON & CO., BOSTO 





MASS. 
(ee a 
TOO HASTY. 
7 he it horrible about Mrs. Tins- 


“Yes. What could have in- 
d hes rto elope with her butler?” She: 
That's the saddest part of it. She called 


her husbana’s office and was told he had 
te to the matinée with his new type- 
"ier. That caused it all. And now it 


arms out that the typewriter was a man.’ 
~ Ey poch. 





Vor 
An ody ne Liniment at night; wonder- 


ee 


Jen rs burn, tan or rough handa, bathe with | 





WEPPARD HOMAN N PLAN. 


Pare) Reena w ithout invest- 
"ye Specialty by the Previ- 
te Wings Life Assurance 
Yof New York 


“i.e W. A. BUCKLEY 
Vp. 88?’ | Agents, ¢ 









If you prefer to be healthy and at- 
tractive to being sickly and unattractive, 
read THE JENNESS-MILLER MAGAZINE. 
It teaches correct dress and physical 
culture, and no woman can afford not 
to read it. 


If you subscribe for only one Maga- 
zine, by all means take the Jenness- 
Miller Monthly. You get in substance 
what is best in all the other periodicals 
of a similar kind, besides volumes of 
important information not found in any 
other publication, and which is priceless 
to its readers. 


ITS ILLUSTRATIONS ARE WORKS OF ART. 


’ Subscription Price, $2.50. 





EVOLUTION IN DRESS, 


Physical Culture Education. 


10 Copies of 
the Jenness-~ 
Miller Magazine, 
containing illus- 
trated articles 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, 


How to Obtain 
Health and 
Grace, by exer- 
cises without 
apparatus, for 
$2.00, postage 
paid. 

Address the 7 


JENNESS -MILLER 4 yertect sure, the 
PUB, CO., result of taking exercises 


gocording to the Jenness- 
363 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





iller System. 


Single Copies, 25 Cents. 


4a Don’t put off subscribing but order it at once. «HF 








ANTED.—The consent of 10,000 Smokers, | 7’ x J H) {\ 
—to send each, a sample lot of 150 “NICK. D E A i S S, | 
EL” Cigars and a 20 year fold filled Watch, by | 
Express C. 0. D. $5.25 and allow examination. ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 
| Scientifically treated by an aurist of world-wide repu- 


| HAVANA CIGAR Co., 
i Winston, N. C. i= vee b-—- eradicated and entirely cured, of from 


HOTEL EASTERN. 2 s2tese: 


| failed. How the difficulty is reached and the cause re- 
(OPPOSITE EASTERN DEPOT.) 


moved, fully explained in circulars, with affidavits and | 

| testimonials of cures from prominent people, mailed tree. 
Cor. Causeway and Canal Sts. Boston | 
European aud American Pian. 
' 
| 





| Dr. A. FONTAINE, 234 West 14th St. N. Y. 
Rooms 50c. to $1.25 Single, Newly 


ae CH. TYLER, 
Ba gace, Transferred FREE to an from North- ACCOUNTANT, 


erp 
4. A. HOOPER, Prop. 
; 113 DEVONSHIRE 8T., Room 8. 
First-class 





F. M. GRIFFIN Man’gr. 

Gent's Cafe and Lunch Room 
counected. Refers to Chas. Lincoln, Geo. Fied Williams, Ed- 
| ALES, WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS.’ ward Avery, Attorneys at law. ’ 





A GOOD 


INVESTMENT. 
‘THE AUSOMATIC TIME STAMP 


AND REGISTER CO,, 


|'71 SUDBURY STREET. - - BOSTON. 


and controlling valuable and novel 


| WNING 
O inventions in the United States and foreign 
countries, will sell a limited numper of shares to 
provide means to push their business and increase 
} sales. 
1 For details apply at the office of the company. 


— 
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WASHINGTONIANA. 


Some ofthe Treasures of the Philadelphia 
Sale. 


As the century draws toward its close, 
we are coming to know more than our 
fathers knew about the men who founded 
this Republic, by reason of the breaking up 
of collections of documents long hidden 
from public view by jealous collectors, and 
the discovery of historic material whose 
very existence has been unsuspected. One 
of the most important of recent sales was 
that of the Baker collection at Philadelphia, 
comprising 160 odd lots of papers belong- 
ing to General Washington. Of some of 
these documents, Fanny Field Hering writes 
a very interesting description to the Boston 
Transcript. One of them, possessing per- 
haps the greatest intrinsic value, was the 
“Original Manuscript Journal of Elias 
Boudinot of New Jersey, Commissary Gen- 
eral of Prisoners in the Army of America 
during the Revolutionary War, 1779-1789.” 
Boudinot was chosen president of Congress 
in 1782, and in that official capacity signed 
the treaty of peace with England. One 
incident furnishes signal evidence of Wash- 
ington’s knowledge of human nature, and 
the ready wit which enabled him in several 





critical instances to avert certain disaster, 
if not overwhelming defeat, during the 
early struggle for independence. Boudinot 
writes as follows: 

Another providential Escape of our Army 


happened at Morristown tn the year 1777 78. Our 
Army was exceedingly reduced, so that 3,000 
effective Men were the full amount, and those 
very poorty found. To prevent this being known, 
Gen’'l Washington distributed them by 2 &3ina 


House, all along the main roads round Morris 
Town for Miles. So that the general reputation 
among the Country people was that we were 
40,000 strong. Gen'l Howe, desirous of knowing 
our real strength, sent over a Gent. of some Char- 
acter, a Merch’t in New York,as a Spy into 
our Cam Ile told sad stories about the treat 
ment he Raa rec’d from the British and that he 
had deserted from them. The adjutant Gen’l, 
finding from several Circumstances that he was 
really a Spy, applied to Gen’! Washington for an 
order to take him up and confine him. The Gen’l 
examined into the circumstances, and finding the 
suspicions well supported, forbid the adjutant 
general from touching him—but ordered him to 
go home and ene age age | to draw returns from 
every Brigadier in the Army of the number of 
their Brigades, making the army to consist of 
about 12.000 effective Men, &c., &c.—to place these 
in the pigeon Holee on bis Desk, and then to get 
introduced to the Spy and invite him to lodge 
with him—To endeavor to get him to sup with him 
alone. About 9 o’clock in the Evening to have an 
Orderly Sergeant to call on him with positive 
orders that the Adjutant should attend the Gen- 
eral in haste.—That then He should make an 
Excuse to the Gent. suspected as a Spy and leave 
him alone about half an hour.—This was (done, 
and In this Interval, as was suspected, the Spy 
took ‘a copy of the returns, and next mornin 

went off with them to New York.—This coaninel 
Genl. Howe that we were too strong to be at- 
tacked and saved us thro’ the winter. 

Another story recorded in the same jour- 
nal is that of an American called John, the 
painter, who, having been maltreated by 
English soldiers, his home being sacked 
and burned, sailed for Europe and made 

is appearance in Paris, where he confided 
to Silas Deane, the American ambassador, 
his intention of killing King George in re- 
venge for the treatment he had received at 
the hands of his majesty’s army. Mr. 
Deane, suspecting mental disturbance, was 
inclined to make light of the matter, but 
the man’s persistency and the skill dis- 
played in arranging the details of the plot 
so impressed the ambassador, that he final- 
ly endeavored to convince the unfortunate 
John, whatever his sufferings had been, the 
assassination of the king would be an 
odious and unpardonable crime. After 
several interviews, Mr. Deane succeeced in 
persuading him not tolift his hand ‘‘against 
the Lord’s annointed.” But John was not 
to be balked of his revenge entirely. 

With Mr. Deane’s consent, he planned to 
set fire to the naval stores at Portsmouth, 
England, which act they considered lawful, 
as it would cripple the enemy without de- 
stroying human life. John made several 
trips to England to ‘‘spy out the land,” and 
having spent all his money in preparations 
for the auto-da-fé, came one morning to 
Mr. Deane, saying, ‘‘Now I know you'll 
think me a rascal, for I want to borrow a 
crown to get to Portsmouth!” Mr. Deane 
willingly supplied him with the necessary 
funds, and so well was the scheme carried 
out that military supplies to the value of 
£100,000 sterling were eifectualiy destroyed. 

Boudinot gives a graphic account of the 
pursuit of the incendiary, who was supposed 
to have relays of horses to assist him in 
his escape. Several officers, galloping 
hotly along the highway, pulled up to ask a 
foot passenger, trudging quietly in the 
direction of London, if anyone answering 
to a certain description had passed him on 
horseback, at the same time giving their 
reasons for desiring all possible informa- 
tion. With astonishing sangfroid John 
informed them that they were’on the wrong 
track; and that he was the man they were 
in search of, and, his assertions being re- 
ceived with utter incredulity, he gave them 

incontestable proofs of his identity, and 
related all the reasons for his conduct, 


assuring them Mr. Deane’s influence alone | erati 


had saved the king’s life. As might have 
been expected, the culprit was tried and 
hanged; but the English Government took 
no notice of Mr. Deane’s connection with 


thanks for averting the greater catastrophe. | 
The price asked for this unique volume | 
was $100. Inasecond it jamped to $120, | 
and rapidly by tens to $200; then by bids 
of $25 to $600, and by fifties to $1,000. 
This liberal bid was made by W. R. Benja- || 
min, but he abandoned the treasure to Mr. | | 
Aldrich of Providence, who offered $1,050. | 
Almost equal to the ‘‘Journal” in histori- | 
cal value was the ‘‘Original Orderly Book 
kept by Major Ashley [ Washington’s order- 





ly} during the campaign of New Jersey, || 


from Aug. 5 to Nov. 1, 1780.” 
One of the most important occurrences 


of this campaign recorded by Major Ashley | 
was the discovery of Arnold’s treason, and 
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Men and Women Differ in Character. 














presents his fees = Sir James Yeo, 








commanding his B. M. epee Southampton, 
and accepts with pleasure his polite invitation. 
if able to Sir James, Capt. Porter would 
refer meeting near the Delaware, where, Capt. 
pledges his honor to Sir James, that no other 
American vessel shall interrupt their TETE-.A 
TECK. The Essex may be Enowa by a flag 
bearing the motto, FREE TRAD AND 
SAILORS’ RIGHTS, and when that is struck to 
the Southampton, Captain P. will deserve the 
treatment promised by Sir James. 


For this, the sum of $65 was paid; while 
at less than one-third this price there was 
sold a notable letter from Thomas Jeffer- 
son to Governor Bloomfield of New Jersey, 
which is here given verbatim as follows: 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 5, 1801. 
Sir: Ihave duly received your favor of Nov. 
10th, and shall happy in every practicable 
occasion of proving to you how much I respect 
whatever comes from you. Your position has 
already probably proved to you that while the 
real business of conducting the affairs of our 
constituents is plain and easy, that of decidin 
by whom they shall be conducted, is most painfu 
and perplexing: itisacase of one loaf and ten 
men wanting bread; and we have not the gift of 
multiplying them. You will perceive on the 
contrary in a few days, that I pro the con- 
trary operation, to reduce public offices fully one- 
halt. hen so any fey to be dropped, it will be 
difficult for new to ffind admission, but I am in 
hopes that public offices being reduced to so small 
& number, will no longer hold up the prospect of 
be a resource for those who find themselves 
under dificulties, but that they will at once turn 
themselves, for relief, to those private pursuits 
which derive it from services rendered to others. 
Our duty is not to impede those pursuits by heavy 
taxes, and useless Officers to consume their gain. 

8. 

sincerely congratulate you on the return of 
peace; it removes the we hac to fear; we 
can now proceed without risk, in demolishing use- 
less structures of expense, lightening the burthens 
of our constituents and fortifying the principles 
of free government. I hope we have time and 
quiet enough before us to brin, the govern- 
ment to w it was o ally intended to be. 
Accept assurances of my high respect and id 

on. TH. JEFFERSON. 

GOVERNOR BLOOMFIELD. 


Among other revolutionary souvenirs dis- 
posed of at this sale, Was Benjamin Frank- 














the affair, not even sending him a line of 


to learn, the sum of $2100 was paid. 





lin’s watch, for which, it may be of interest he door to Journal 























the capture and condemnation of Major \ 
André. We quote directly from the book, P 
which is in a remarkable state of preserva- . . : T 
tion : - =i vi 
HEADQUARTERS, ORANGE TOWN, al 
Sept. 26th, 1780. fi 
reasons aa age er IF YOU WANT SOMETHING : 
discovered, Gen’l Arnold who commanded at yt 
West Point lost to every Sentiment of Honour, of m 
private and pubiic obligation, was about to | to read that will interest you more thoroughly than any book you ever read, and enabie 
deliver up that important Post into the Hands of | derstand all the “SIGNS OF CHARACTER,” and how to read them, send for 
the Enemy; such an Event, must have given the th 
American cause a deadly Wound, if not a fatal 
Stab; happily the Treason has been timely dis- HEADS AND FACES: How to Stud Them 
covered to prevent the fatal Misfortune.—The . ® Sh 
>’ tre ‘ . ¢ 
= Glee tae 4 continua betel thas the | A new Manual of Character Resding for the people, by Prof. Nelson Sizer, the examiner |; au 
Liberties of America is the Object of Divine Pro- | phrenological office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H. 8. Drayton, M. D., eviitor of Sa 
tection. . > HRENOLOGICAL coven. The one aay what + ate - ins about, Prof. Sizer having Yo 
y be | voted nearly fifty years almost exclasively to the reading of character,and he here lays dow; . 
alah come, Tine PB Rig B.A rules employed by him in his professionai work. : ; s 
the Army on the happy Discovery, * * * Ar- This is a most delightful study and every one should know “‘flow to Read Character,” and |; Bos 
nold—has made hia escape to the enemy but Mr. | Way be able to understand the motives and character of people met daily. This knowledge w'!] en : 
Roaea, the hae Geel. ap ody bray, who | employers to choose wisely and will enable employes to meet the requirements of peculiar pene T 
came out as a Spy, to negotiate the Business, is | Whom they may be required to please. giv 
our Prisoner. “His Excellency, the Commander A knowledge of Human Natare would save many disappointments in social and business life and 
in-chief, has arrived at Weet Polat from Hartford, This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published for the price, 95,000 copies hy, y 
and is no doubt taking the proper measures to ing been sold. ‘ ontains 200 large octavo pages and 250 Ppa. Send for it and study the peo; ule 
unravel) fully so HELLISH a PLOT.” see and your own character, and if you are not satisfied after examing it, money wil! be reiurn in 0 
you. . 
“HEADQUARTERS ORANGE TOWN, | We will send it carefully by mail, postpal!, on receipt of price, 40 cents in paper, or $1.00 on bh pve 
thistenien ie Oct. J8t, 1780. ‘ paper, in extra cloth binding. Agents wantea. exp 
6 Board of General Officers appointed to ex . , : : . Lh 
amine into the case of K ajor andes haan reported, | We Give Bicycles, Watches, Sewing Machines, etc., to Boys and Girls, o the 
first, that he came on shore from the Vulture, om mak i 
Sloop-of- War, on the night of the 2ist Sept. last, Men and Ww en who e up Clubs for this Book. T 
on an Interview with Genera! Arnold, in a private State what you want and we will tell you how to get it. ADDRESS ] enne 
and secret manner. Secondly, that he changed ; raAWv le r , 
Son Geoup inhi ant Dinca. oat under @ ielobes FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 777 Broadway, New York. P.K 
name and a :isguised habit, passed our works at N. 8.—If you will state where you saw this advertisement, we will send you free a sample co 
Stony and Verplank Points, the evening of the | of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, published monthly at $1.59 a year, 15 cents a copy. It 
22nd of Septr. last, and was taken the morning of ’ toa 
the 28rd of Septr. last at Tarry Town, in a dis- a — rood 
euieed nny ong | on his way to New York, »/ it 
and when taken he had in his possession severai W D wee 
le ge bap neh pene ey intelligence > A the Ene- $100.00 R E A R near 
my.—The Board having maturely considered these 
facts, do also report to His Excellency, General IF NOT CURED BY best | 
Washington, That Major Andre, adjutant general “ 
to the British Army, ought to be considered a Spy 5 L 
from the Enemy, and that agreeable to the Law rapid! 
and Usage of Nations, itis their Opinion, that he obvio 
Ought to suffer Death; the Comman¢er-in-Chief j 
—— the yap oe of the above Sentence in the . it 
usual way, this afternoon at five o’clock precisely. AN ° tis 5 
e ef wt Grdepe, Oct, ba 17380; the execu: Te a th 
ono . , 
Beontner Ueders. fring Cute aay i executed Li Bi folie een iretted, and smote eorda, oie aplint, sh 
tomorrow at twelve o'clock precisely. A Bat. We guarantee satisfaction Gr tddey retenaee, ‘While we do A 
pe of. 8 files from each wing to attend the not warranta cure ip alh cases of spavins, ringbones, cockle joints, “ae 
n. y ‘ or spinal troubles, we do guarantee relief and often effect a com- 
At this saie, Senator Hearst of Cali- | plete cure. The family Elixir is es ally adapted for Rheuma- 
fornia. through on agent, secured two | Usm, Cholera{Morbus and Diarrhea. Send for Circular. To th 
letters by Benedict Arnold, one for $66, | pe s. A. TUTTLE, Picetsle, Siseumber tin. ites 3 na 
the other for $85; one by Joseph Trum- Dear Sir :—While giving my exhibitions in Philadelphia M Savill 1 was kick ase 
bull, member of Congress, dated ‘Camp | one evening in the smail of the back by a vicious Kicker that l was naseieg. aed had to be assisted neatly 
Middle Brook, 30th June, 1777,” in which | off the stage. A physician in the audience came to the reur of the stage and examined me, and sid oa aT | 
he says, ‘‘I have wrote ‘Congress again Py by = 2 ble for me to continue my exbibiton; but having some of your Elixir at hand ce 
about Cash for you. If they don’t i au mmediately applied, and in twelve minates’ time I was able to continue mv exhibition—all from press a1 
you. y five | the result of the magic qualities of your wonderful Elixir—and I must that it is the best linimes T. A. 
‘t Eat!” price $13; | before the public to.d As th . : agg) age ~~ 
us Money the Army Can p 3; P ay. Asi have used a great number of diferent kinds, I am not placing Itt _—_— 
and a letter which, in view of the death ee =r. I say the above. x. the receipt of this letter please send me one dozen bottles of th 
of the late Admiral Porter, will excite | ~"*'' ** ! Dever want to be without it in case of emergeucy . Respectiully, 
uliar interest, it being the autograph ROF. OSCAR R. GLEASON, Horse E:ducato f 
ancrs of his father, Commodore Porter, to S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac Street, Boston. 
a challenge senthim by Sir James Yeo. It — : 5, 
is dated Sept. 18, 1812, and reads as : RDS 
follows : R U S S BE L LIS — 
Capt. Porter of the United States frigate Essex ltsues In 


WHITE DROPS for BABIES#: 


iPer Ce; 


This is an old remedy, which has been used for » ysic , bus 
years in private practice of physicians, and! in | 
ceived the highest recommendations from score prior « 
other knows remedy forthe rellar end none 8 Of distinguished nurses. It is far superior : 
“ails the 
Wind Colic, Cholera Infantam, Diarrhca, Dysentery, Restlessness, Peevishness © _ Me 
rad) 
all other diseases incident to TEETHING CHILDREN! It will prevent convulsions, so lia! Phi bea 































that time, and will relax the hardened gums, thus greatly facilitating the process of teething. It: 
lates the bowels, corrects acidity of the stomach, and gives new life ant vigor to the whole sys 


without any danger of drugging or any ill effects from its use. Try a bottle. Price, 25 Cents. 
@ SOLD BY ALL. DRUGGISTS. 2 











a E POSITIVE CURE. 


66 Warren St.. New York. Price 50 cts. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely 
for a time and then have them return in. Imeana 
radicalcure. I have made disease of FITS, EPI. 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
pa ten 2 patinpaert iy: worst cases. Because 

others have failed is no reaso. for not receiving a Winter Street, Roo . 

cure. Send at once for a treatise anda Bottleof O*'ee Honrs, pent to 6 vb. 


Give 
H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. ¥. F 


P Chichester’s English iL 
| rit | DYAL Fie 
re, Ways relisble-LAU!ES 01 yond a A 














E. M. DonnELLy, (late of Hotel Flowe 
I. ANDRESEN, successors of Dr. M. J. Clarks 








SA 
JACK KENISON, Chiro st. for the ia ~ and Gold metallic boxes, sesied 4 
twenty-five with Dr. P. K ‘ ~ ribbon. Take no other. 2</se dem 
& room at Ww: 2 Se. cor.' Waters oan rete 
ment 


y here he will attend personally, from 8 A.M. til) 
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FACTS. 


what's the matter, used up with rheu- 
ism? 
wee of Minard’s Liniment, it is a positive 


cure for rheumatism. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE 


The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic | 


ssuciation, 
—f ‘awandel a Gold Medal to Walter 
Baker & Co. for the superiority and general 
excellence aud purity of their breakfast 
cocoa and other cocoa and chocolate prep- 
arations. 

The Eastern Investment Company of 17 
Milk street places its money only upon im- 
proved real estate in large Eastern cities. 
This being a thoroughly conservative in- 
yestment, and at the same time remuner- 
ative, the Company has paid during its 
fourteen years of life, never less than six 
ver cent. dividends, and much of the time 
more than this. 


rhe objection that many people have to 
the usual method of insurance is that it 
combines some feature of investment. The 
Sheppard Homan plan affords pure insur- 
ance. This plan is used by the Providence 
Saving Life Assurance Society of New 
york, of which Messrs, O. A. and W. A. 
Buckley, of 17 Devonshire street, are the 
Boston agents. 


The great development of business has 
siven rise to a large number of specialties, 
sod no Man any longer attempts to cover 
the whole fleld, but tries to become expert 
in one department. Among professions of 
comparatively recent growth is that of the 
expert accountant. Mr. C. H. Tylor, of 
113 Devonshire street, Rcom 8, stands at 
the head of this list in Boston. 


The most popular chiropodist and mani- 
cure parlors in Boston are those of Dr. 
P. Kennison, at 10 Temple Place. 


It is often a matter of great convenience 
toa travelier to know beforehand some 
good hotel in the city which he expects to 
visit. The Hotel Warwick, on Main St., 
near the railroad station, is one of the 
best in Springfield. 


ork, 


‘La Coronela” is a cigar that is growing 
rapidly in public esteem. The reasons are 
obvious; itis a clear Havana cigar, and 
yet it sells for the low price of 10 ccnts: 
itis not strange that it is displacing many 
aber brands. 

The best $9.00 Hatta Dostuu at L. E. FLETCH - 
BR & 0O.'S, 70 Boviston St. 





Consumption Surely Cured. 
To the Editor :— 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely 
use th ls of bopel cases have been rma- 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two ttles 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers who 
have consumption, if they will send me their ex- 
press and P. 8. address. Res fully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 
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ear! St., New York, 


We United States Savings Bank 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


PAID-IN CAPITAL, $261,000. 


lsues Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposit at 
Following Rates, Subject to Change: 
ti Months, 5 Per Cent. 

One Year, 6 Per Cent. 
iPer Cent Per Annum on Savings Funds. 
juls in Municipal Bonds and Other High-Grade 

Paper. 

falls the attention of investors to its GUARANTEED 
MAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, running three or five 
man, netting 6 per cent and 61-2 per cent per annum. 
mble semi-annually. Not being exclusively en ed 
82s branch of business, its securities are selec with 
“cll care, thus insuring its patrons against loss or 
€ays in receiving prompt returns. Correspondence 
wicited and references given upon application. 

WM. C. KNOX, President. 
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MPHLETS, Books, Iliustrated Cata 
* logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing 
errons of Town Officers, Societies 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts 
ENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies. 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 
OTE, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 
E Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 
4 the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
VER will regret having your Printing 
done—neatly, promptly.correctly —b 


0.E. CROSBY & CO. Boston, 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin. 
&™ Take Elevator to Room 14. 





























tel Flowe 
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STONINGTON LINE. 
$3 to NEW YORK. 
Seats in Reclining Chair Car Free. 
‘ press trains leave Park Square stations daily, 
excepted, at 6.30 
., 9.20 P. M.,and New York at 6.00 
z and aitocme secured at 207 Wash- 
Sreet, and at station, Park Square, Boston. 
1 ® No. 2588. 
» MILLER, O. H. BRIGGS, 
{ President. Gen’) Pass. Agent. 







































at the Fair held in Boston in| 


P. M., arriving at Ston- | 


|the more important subjects. 
| dates we hare now only a limited number; 


CUMMONWEALTH 


During the Past Few Months. 


Many important and interesting articles 
have appeared in Tue ComMONWEALTH 
during the past few months, for which we 
are constantly receiving calls. For the 
convenience of our readers who may wish 
extra copies or back numbers, we publish 
in the following list the dates of many of 
Of some 
but on such orders as we are at any time 
not able to supply, the money will of course 
be refunded. 

The price of each copy is five cents. In 
remitting postage stamps, use one and 
Address 


COMMONWEALTH PUB, CO,, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


two-cent stamps only. 


Following are the 
writers on dates given: 


Tarry-at-Home Travel. 

Under this title DR. EDWARD E. 
HALE has begun a new series of letters 
covering his tour through the South, 
the Southwest and the Pacific Coast. 
The first letter of this series appeared 
in the number for February 14, from 
Marietta Ga. 


Other Tarry-at-Home’ Letters hive ap- 
peared as follows: 


Pittsburg.—Nov. 29. 
Washington.—Jan. 3. 

Articles by Dr. Hale on other topics are 
| as follows: 


The Making of New England —Sept. 
20. 


subjects treated by 


Hospitality.—Sept. 27. 

Industrial Schools for Boys.—0ct. 4. 

The University at Worcester.—O0ct. 
ll. 

The Indian Conference.—°ct. 1s. 

How a Great Park Was Made.—0ct. 
25. 

A Congested City.—Nov. 1. 

A Libera. Education.—Nov. 8. 

The Lyceum System.—Nov. 22. 

Law and Order.—Nov. 29. 


tion.—Dec. 6. 3 
The Oversight of Education.—Dec. 13. 
The History of Mathematics.—Dec. 

20. 


The Friends of Government.— Dec. 
27. 


The Name America.—Jan. 3. 

Gen. Booth.—Jaa. 10. 

The Abolition of Slavery.—Jan. 17. 
George Bancroft.—Jan. 24. 


ciety.—a2- 31. 
The Launching of Ships.—Feb. 7. 
General Booth’s Plan. (Examiner Club 
Paper).—Feb. 7. 


‘North and South.—Feb. 14. 





‘Summer Acquaintance.—Sept. 20. 
H. C. MERWIN. 


‘Dion Boucicault.—Sept. 27. 
he Old Comedies.—Dec. 6. 


EDWARD FULLER. 
‘Fine Art in Boston.—Oct 11. 
| JOHN LANGDON STILLMAN. 


| 





Listof Important Articles 


Go to the druggist’s and get a/| 


The Literature of the Liquor Ques- | 


The Massachusetts Historical So-. 


Our Knowledge of Mars.—0ct. 1s. 
Guardian of Mount Etna. (Prof. 
Orazio Silvestri).—Sept. 20. 
JOHN RITCHIE, Jr. 
The Forestry Association Congress 
at Quebec.—Jan. 10, and at Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Oct. 27. 
NATHANIEL T. KIDDER. 
The Librarians’ Association Confer- 
ence at Fabyan’s.—Oct. 27. 
MARY A. JENKINS. 


The Harvard College Reading Room. 
—Oct. 11. 


The Site of The Jesuit College.— 
Nov. 22. 


ANDREW McFARLAND DAVIS. 


Wm. Slade, The American Painter. 
Oct, 18. 


WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. 
Verestchagin And His Pictures.— 
Oct. 18. PHILIP HALE. 
The Meeting of The Association for 
The Advancement of Women at 
Toronto.—ct. 26. 
KATE TANNATT WOODS. 
The Exhibition of The American 
Society of Wood Engravers. — 
Oct. 26. 
Nikolai Gue’s Picture. What is Truth? 
—dJan. 24. 
Plays and a Play.—Jan. 31. 
W. HENRY WINSLOW. 
The Proposed Shortening of The 
College Course,—Nov. 1. 
WILLIAM C. COLLAR, 
Of The Roxbury Latin School. 
Immigration and Wages.—Nov. |. 
REV. GEORGE M. STEELE, 
Of The Wesleyan Academy. 


Artillery Target Practice.—Nov. 8. 
LIEUT. SEBREE SMITH. U. .S. A. 
Stanley and Tippu Tib.—Nov. 18. 
LIEUT. J. ROSE TROUP, 
Of Stanley’s Rear Guard. 
University Extension.—Dec. 6. 
RICHARD G. MOULTON, 
Of Cambridge, England. 
A Complaint of Dictionaries.—Dec. 6. 
ALEXANDER YOUNG, 
The Origin of The Boston Myth of 
“‘Mother Goose.”—Dec. 27. 
WILLIAM H. WHITMORE, 


Record Commissioner of Boston. 


Young Peoples’ Societies.—Dec. 20. 
WARREN P. ADAMS. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club.—Jan. 17. 





FRANK A. HILL, 
Of The Cambridge High School. 


The New University of Chicago.— 
Jan. 3. 
J. EDWARD PRENTISS. 
Hoodlumism versus Education. — 


| 
| Jan. 10. 
GEO. E. ROGERS. 


| An Ocean Park.—Jan. 24. 

| FRANCIS J. PARKER. 
} 

| 

| 


|A Boston Zoo. (Thursday Club Paper),— 
Jan. 31. 
W. H. SCUDDER. 
‘The Orator and the Newspaper.— 
Feb. 14. 
SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


A Celtic Monument.—Sept. 20. 
The Trouble With the Census.—Se?t. 
20. 


Criticism of The New Public Li-| 


brary.—0Oct. 4. 

Distress in Ireland.—Oct. 11. 

The Typewriter in Literature.—0ct. 
25. 


Personality in Literature.—Nov. 8. 





The Immigration Problem.—Nov. 29. 

The Indian Disturbance.—Dec. 6. 

The Proposed Copyright Law.—Dec. 
13. 


Yellowstone Park.—Dec. 20. 
A French Criminal Trial.—Dec. 27. 
bs Quality of Our Citizenship.— 


an 3. 
The Indian Difficulty.—Jan. 10. 


Aotmnney of National Statistics.— 
Jan 24. 


The Growth of Massachusetts.—Feb. 
7. 
FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


UNSIGNED ARTICLES. 


Societies of Boston. First Paper. Sept 20. 
ce 


2nd 6‘ Sept 27. 
- / Sed ** (Oct. 4. 
A Glimpse of a Mysterious Boston 


Club.—Oct. 25. 
Practical Workings of The National 
Academy.—Nov. 22. 


Bishop Hare’s Account of The Indian 
Messiah.—Dec. 6. 


On The Abstract Theory of Life.— 
Oct. 4. 


An Indictment Against Autumn.— 
Oct. 11. 


On The !Nether Side of The Photo- 
graph.—‘ et. 18. 


A Pedometer Needed.—0ct. 25. 


A New Subject For Verestchagin.— 
Nov. 1. 


Little Sisters of The Great.—Nov. 8 
An Attack of Metaphysics,—Nov. 15. 


A Reminiscence and a Reverie.— 
Nov. 22. 





Job’s Comforters.—Nov. 29. 
An Hour Among Lunatics.—Dec. 
The Well-Dowered Girl.—Dee. 13. 
The Christmas Elixir.—Dec. 20. 
Hints for the New Year.—Dec. 27, 
Our Unwritten Memoirs.—Jan. 3. 
A Grumblers’ Bureau.—Jan. 10. 
Everybody's Puzzles.—Jan. 1 
As To Urban Follies.—Jan. 24. 
Our Tiresome Friends.—Jan. 31. 
Progressive Childhood.—Feb. 7. 
Scylla and Charybdis.—Feb. 14. 
A New Lion For Boston.—Feb. 14. 
GEORGIA ALLEN PECK, 





” 
de 


Have We Any Immortelles?—0ct. 25. 


A Nightmare of Unreal Realism.— 
Nov. 1. 


Some Humors of Housekeeping.— 
Nov. 8. 


Yesterday With Readers.—Nov. 15. 


A Few Peaceful Words Anent War. 
Nov. 22. 


Thanksgiving Pessimism.—Nov. 29. 
The Season Thus Far.—Daec. 6. 

A Teacher Indeed.—Dec. 13. 
Christmas A-Near.—Dec. 20. 
Christmas Past.—Dec. 27. 

On ne Keeping of Journals.—Jan. 


Our Frontier Story.-—Jan. 10. 





'Looking Backward, Dramatically 


Speaking.—Jan. 17. 
|A Few Pleasant Pictures.—Jan. 24, 
The Pedestrian’s Right of Way.— 


| 
31. 


Jan. 


The Suffragists’ Best Champions.— 
Feb. 


_ 
| ve 


|More About Salon Influence.—Feb. 
14. 
DOROTHY LUNDT 
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l 
Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. | 


Baking | 
Royal Fovaier 


ABSOLUTELY PURE | 


BOYLSTON ST. RENUMBERED. | 2 a-ymonp's 
VACATION 


LB PUIIUNNE Gb Og si winvntcac eater nooo 


THE POPULAR HATTERS, | od party will leave Bosten Monday, April 


New Number 158, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





CALIFORNIA, 


The Pacific Northwest and 


fe P gen 
(( : f and homeward over the Northern cific 
4 - Railroad, with a week in the Vellow me 


‘4 


National Park. 





Al. PARK, where a weck will be passed 
Also on the same date a party will leave Boston 
| fora Teur of 62 Daya through 


rNF LAR= 
NewColt AR | COLORADO and CALIFORNIA, 


LATEST STYLES IN NECKWEAR, ireturning via Salt Lake City and the Pie- 
Fine Line of Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, | (uresque Denver and Hio Girande Route. 
- - : | All these parties will travel in Spectal Trains 

a&c., &e. jot Magnificent Vestibuled Pullman Pal- 


‘Best $3 Derby Hat in Boston, |tarsinciwien, “Wiimen Paisce Dining 


| Time is afforded for Incidental Trips to the 
All the Latest Styles in Silk and Derby Hats.| Yosemite Valley and Big Tree Groves. 


ae Send for descriptive circular 
. ‘ . ‘ 
L. E. FLETCHER & COQO., RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
158 Boylston Street. | 206 Washington Street, (Opp. School St.) 


BROSTON, Mass. 








(By New Numbering.) 


ROMAN ANEMONES) 


To be tound only at 


CALDER’S FLOWER STORE, 


38 Boviston Street. 


GRIFFITH’S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


Hotel Peiham. 473,175, 177 Dudley Street. 


The Cheapest and Best Place to buy | All the new and improved Troy machines enable 


mr — us to execute every description of Laundry work 
2 Bb Py A Y ‘ in a most satisfactory manner. 
HC AC 4 
Si I 4 I A L | ire) | OUR SPECIALTY: 
—AND— SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
VXrwng. ve. mre) LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES 
EY EG LA SSES PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, RPtc. 
And be correctly fitted, is at 


| Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 
A. J. LANDRY & CO.'S, |cercttiadie'eed apnuivciscatng "41° 


|} Sene postal for team to cali. Upwards o 


331 Washington Street, | 40 Branch offices located throughout the city 
| proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 
Send all orders to 


\Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co. 
| 175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 2531-2. 


(Opp. Daily Globe Building.) 
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Clear them out with ow 
< mall, 60c, | 
} 
‘ POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
) MASSACHUSETTS. 
| ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1890.... $21,102.654.20 
' P ’ | DEABILITIES. .......... 0005 19,072,124.16 
5 PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR| ssued atthe old life rate premium. 


kX TERMINATOR | 
No dust. No troubleto use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or | 
BARNARD & CO.,, 
| $2,030,530.14 
EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


AND— 
ROACHES. 
money refunded. 50c, By | 
uvanp « co. | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FBAES OLD, STRRELS PURE, A ye LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
DIXON BRUS.,, 


Annual Cash (distributions are paid upon all 
| policies. 
| Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur 
| render and paid-up insurance values to which ths 
41 and 42 Commercial Whar | insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
oan - | Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
WANTED—Agenis to obtain subseriders| PP ication to the Company's Ofiice. 
for the COMMONWB.LTH. Address or calj| BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


Jommonwealth Pwb. Co., 25 Bromfleld St. aoe. > TRULL Boece 


Boston. WM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 








COLORADO, NEW MEXICO, | —— 


returning via the VELLOWSTONE WATION- | 


} On the same date a party will leave Boston for | 

j 1 Tour of 75 days through 

| |Colorado, California, and the Pacific 
Northwest, 





GREEN W OODYs 


«aa, SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITER 


SERVICE. 


61 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


st ural Work of all kinds Fifty or more iplicates in c sin 
Stenographers Furnished | notice, by our Patent Duplicating Pr 
} grap ‘ Time and Money saved MSS. cople 
| Copytng w Machine or Pen | large type, neatly bound and paar 
| S| sitions, Legal Documents, MSS desk use. Good spelling, correct pt 
| . ; 
} Mact Dictation a Specialty — work g rentees Al n and 
ders prepa! i ss 4 
Operator and Ma Fur , 
c - . securely in Fire Preot Safe 
| Envelopes ard Special Cireular Wor : : 
' hed yo s PHONOGRAPHIC EXCHANGE, 
Shorthand and Typewriting Taught . 
. : First Int ty—Edison Phonogra M 
Stenographic and Typewriting Supplies in the office of contracting parties f 
Rtenographic Clerks Furnished. } »arties to dictate into machine and I w 
Typewriters Bought, Sold and to Rent as often as necessary and deliver the 7 
2 ai script,( with dispatch), rea for mailing, ¢ 
Stenographic Literature of all Kinds. | sure.’ Send for cireular of informat 


Telephone 2505. Fire Proof Safe. 


BOSTON — 
Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, 


63 ELM STREET. 


| 

| All hinds of Custom Boots and Shoes Made to Measure. 
| PRICE LIST FOR LEATHER WORK: 
| 
j 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Tapping Men's Boots, 50c.; heeling 25c. Tapping Boys’ sonts, 450.5 
Heeling, 20e. Tapping Women’s Boots, 45c ; Heeling, 20c. Tapping 
Misses’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, l5c. 


fl kinds of fine hand sewed Repairiug 
All kings or nubber oote and Overshoes 


repaired at short notice and warranted. Rub 
ber Soles applied to leather Boots. 

F A lot of Sample Shoes, 

s Shop-Worn Boots and 

| Shoes, a lot of shoes that have been repaired 
and not called for. Also a lot of Misfits. 
All kinds of Men’s and Boys’ Boots and 
Shoes at very Low Prices. A specialty 
made of Men’s Heavy Goods for Sportsmen, Drivers,landjothers who require them. 


Gesu. A. DALY, ©6—°6™”™C OS 


CARPETS  BISTON GARPET CLEANING’ Cl 


Taken up, Cleaned, Fitted § AND 10 HUNNEMAN ST,, BOSTON, 


and Re-laid ip the best 
Orders by Mail or Telephone 125-4, Roxbury 


manner by Experienced 
Workmen. 





Also Taking Up, Sewing and Laying 


BROWN, RILEY & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 
Orders in Stecks and Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Saltimort 


A. L. BROWN, w.J. RILEY, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y. ¢ 


—— 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, «i 


} 





For 35 cents I will furnish one quire of All 
T Linen Writing Paper stamped (any color) | —_ Classical and Academic Schools in New 
, | land 
with one Initial selected from my stock of The payment of $66 in advance w vi 
Dies; comprising over thirty varieties, with nary tuition, board, washing, room and he 
envelopes to match unstamped. for the Spring Term, beginning Mar 8 
T os for catalogue to 
If you are unable to visit me, send for ” 
samples. Ido all kinds of Engraving and G.M. STEELE, Principal, Wilbraham, ™* 


Printing, suc Fedding Invitations ¢ ~ 
Announcements, Party Invitations, Visiting THE OOMMONWEALTH 


Cards, Monograms, Dies, &c. <A persona! 4 
Is on Sale at all Boston News Stanes 


call is solicited. 


RICHARD L. GAY, It will be placed on sale at any News 
Stationer, Engraver and Printer, by request. Address, 


No. 45 WINTER ST. BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
25 Bromfield St., Bost 











“anv unti.worn our L HE CRAWFORD 


No. 611 Washington St.; Under United States Hotel; No. 36 Park Squa”™ 


Sold in Boston only at Our Six Crawford Shoe Stores: No. 45 Green St.; No. 56 Main St. (Charlestown District); No. 2164 wast” 


neton St. ‘Roxbury District.) 






Re: 








